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me The Week. 








Owrnea to the heavy disbursements of the 
Treasury for 34 per cent. bonds redeemed 
under the 107th call, the New York banks 
gained heavily in reserve during the week. 
Last week's deficiency of $2,618,050 was made 
up, and a surplus of $687,825 established. 
Foreign exchange ruled during most of the 
week at about the gold-exporting point, but 
only $750,000 gold was shipped, and this on 
a special transaction, Since this shipment the 
rates for sterling have fallen so that gold can- 
not be exported except at a loss, and bankers 
think that the outflow is checked for the 
present. The money market was very easy 
for borrowers during the week, and in all the 
foreign money markets the tendency was to 
ease and lower rates. At the Stock Exchange 
it was a week of excitement and wide fluctu- 
ations. The tendency during the early part 
of the week was to lower prices, and in several 
stocks there was a heavy decline, notably in 
the coal shares, which fell from 4 to 17} 
points. All manner of rumors calculated to 
create distrust were set afloat. Among others 
was one that an important bank was in 
trouble and would be forced to suspend. 
The only foundation for this was the fact 
that, the week before, a clerk who had 
charge of the call-loan department in the 
Fourth National Bank of New York, had ab- 
stracted about $80,000 from the securities 
pledged as collateral for these loans. The 
bank lost $70,000 by the theft, but was 
able financially to bear the loss, as it has a 
capital of $3,200,000 and a surplus of $1,161,- 
822. The week closed at the Stock Exchange 
with prices improving, and with a fair show 
of returning confidence. 





The “disquieting rumors” recently circu- 
lated in Wall Street about the ‘“‘ Gould stocks” 
culminated on Monday inarumor that Gould 
himself was in a very shaky financial condi- 
tion, and had been obliged to apply to W. H. 
Vanderbilt for a loan of $10,000,000—a sum 
so large as to suggest the possibility of a re- 
fusal even from a man of Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
known wealth and benevolent disposition. As 
this sort of thing has been going on for some 
time, Gould felt that energetic measures were 
needed to put an end to it, and he accordingly 
sent for three of his most trusted friends, 
Messrs. Field, Sage, and Work, and told 
them the simple story of his real position. 
He had in his safe a ‘‘stack” of about 
$50,000,000 worth of securities, which stood in 
his own name and were entirely unpledged. 
He therefore asked his three friends to ex- 
amine them and sce for themselves whether 
what he said was true, and whether there was 
any reason for circulating stories against his 
credit. The committee at once went to work, 
and on counting the securities found that what 
Gould said was neither more nor less than 
true. The result of the examination was to 





cause an immediate rise in stocks, and the 
authors of the stories are now very hard 
to find. This method of setting at rest 
disquieting rumors derives a good deal of 
interest from its novelty. Usually a man does 
not make a statement of his affairs, or call in 
a committee to count his assets, until he and 
his creditors are both so disquieted as to them 
that they feel it necessary to decide whether 
he had better make an assignment; and the re- 
sult of such investigations, even intothe affairs 
of great financiers, though it may sct at rest 
disquieting rumors, generally does so by bring- 
ing to light most depressing facts. That the 
investigation in Gould’s case should have 
resulted in showing him to be one of the most 
impregnably solvent men in the~ world, 
and should have been followed by a uni- 
versal fecling of buoyancy on the street, 
and in fact throughout the country, cannot 
but be gratifying to every man of good feeling. 
Gould has absorbed and consolidated so much 
of the available wealth of the country, that 
any attack on his credit is getting to be in its 
character and effects more and more like an 
attack on the credit of the United States. He 
is no longer a daring operator, gambling and 
plundering on his own account, but has become 
part of our national life. When He prospers, 
we all prosper with Him, and when disquiet- 
ing rumors are set afloat about Him, we all 
look anxiously at the ‘‘ticker.” There is some- 
thing almost touching in the surprise which, 
according to Mr. Sage, the strong, silent man 
expressed, ‘‘ that people should use his name 
in the way they had without any facts what- 
ever to justify them.” 


The general approval with which the nomi- 
nation of Judge Blatchford to the Supreme 
bench is received will probably convince the 
President that the public entirely agrees with 
the idea which he seemed to have acted upon 
at the time of Judge Gray’s appointment—viz., 
that in making selections for judicial offices 
judges of high standing in the lower courts 
are avery good class to select from. Judge 
Blatchford, though not a man of genius, is 
one of the best judges on the Federal bench. 
His familiarity with admiralty law is unusual, 
and his capacity for the despatch of business is 
enormous, He has had precisely the same 
disadvantage to contend with in his judicial 
career that has been an obstacle in Judge 
Gray’s path—the fact that his manners on the 
bench are not ‘ popular.” He undoubtedly 
displays that impatience with professional ig- 
norance and incompetence which elective 
judges, for very good reasons, are usually 
careful to avoid showing; but he has alwass 
had the respect of the bar, and his appoint- 
ment will be regarded among lawyers as a dis- 
tinctly strong one. 


Scarcely less gratifying to the country than 
the appointment of Judge Blatchford to a 
piace on the Supreme bench will be Mr. Ed- 
munds’s refusal of it; not because it can 
be doubted that the accession of so good a 
jurist as Mr. Edmunds would have been a very 


valuable addition to the strength of that tri- 
bunal, but because, while several men might 
be found in this part of the country who 
would make excellent members of the Su 
preme Court, it would be very difficult to find 
one who could fill Mr. Edmunds’s place 
in the Senate. There may have been broader 
statesmen and greater orators in that body, 
but it has perhaps never had a member who 
more thoroughly understood the real busi 
ness of legislation, who was more quick 
inthe detection of questionable schemes and 
loosely drawn provisions, keener and more 
untiring in watching every day's proceed 
ings, and readier to 
merciless in his opposition 
that seemed to him wrong or open to sus 
picion than Mr. Edmunds is. Itis no exagger 
ation to say that Mr, Edmunds’s presence in 
the Senate has not only prevented the pas 


object and = more 


to everything 


sage, but discouraged the very introduction, of 
many a job in that body, and that therefore 
itis worth millions annually to the people of 
the United States. Every American citizen 
who desires good government, whatever his 
political creed, should therefore be in favor of 
keeping Mr. Edmunds, strong partisan though 
he is, where he can do more good than any sue- 
cessor whom he would be likely to have could 
hope to do. 


Mr. John Russell Young's nomination to 
the Chinese Mission must be considered the 
Presidgnt’s special to General 
GrantMr. Young having of late years been one 
of the Gencral’s most devoted adherents and 
his historiographer during his celebrated tour 
round the world. The nomination was, we 
believe, urged by him on General Gar- 
field, who persistently neglected to make it. 
This caused much _ ill-feeling, and helped 
to spread and intensify the belief in Stalwart 
circles that he was not the man for the place. 
It is to be said for Mr. Young that he has been 
in China, and is probably as competent as any 
one that could be sclected to explain to the 
Chinese Mandarins the exclusion of their 
countrymen from the United States under the 
bill now pending, and the reasons why we 
consider the Burlingame treaty a huge mistake: 
It would, however, probably take five Stai- 
wart ambassadors to make clear to the Chi- 
nese mind—-hardened by so many ages of 
routine—what the American position toward 
foreigners now is. Luckily for the American 
Minister, all discussion of the subject will 
have to be carried on through an interpreter, 
and will thus be characterized by a most con- 
venient obscurity, though we doubt whether 
it could be made lucid by any master of lan- 
guage now living. Human expression, like 
all things human, has its limitations. 


concession 


The Committee of Ways and Means have 
agreed to report a bill lowering the tax on dis- 
tilled spirits from ninety cents per gallon (the 
existing rate) to fifty cents, with the purpose 
and expectation of reducing the revenue and 
the annual surplus in the Treasury. If the 





proposed reduction of the rate were likely to 
have the intended effect, the measure would 
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be indefensible. 


quires a large revenue ought to adjust its 


Any government which re- 


system of taxation in such manner as 
to derive the largest possible sum from 
luxuries, and especially from injurious lux- 


uries. Whiskey is at once the most injurious 
und the most common luxury in use in this 
country. Itisa clear departure from good 
morals to adopt legislation for the purpose of 
making it cheaper to the drinking classes, 
But in adjusting the whiskey tax Congress is 
supposed to the fiscal needs of the 
public treasury view rather than any 
standard of morals. The reduction of the 
tux, therefore, can only be justified upon 
the theory that more revenue can be obtained 
from a rate of fifty cents than from one of 
ninety cents. The history of the whiskey 
tax, however, shows that a rate of fifty 
cents, with the supplementary license taxes, 1s 
about the highest rate that can be collected. 
This rate is equal to 250 per cent. on the aver- 
age cost of the article itself, and is probably as 
high a percentage as can be imposed without 
leading to illicit distillation. The average cost 
of whiskey without the tax is twenty cents 
per gallon. Mr. David A. Wells estimates 
that the entire cost to the illicit distiller 
in the way of bribery, night work, unusual 
methods of transportation, fines and penalties, 
is twenty to forty cents more. That is to say, 
if the tax is fixed at about fifty cents per gal- 
lon, nobody will have an incentive to produce 
the article without paying the tax. This view 
seems to be sustained by statistics. Under 
the tax of fifty cents, which existed from 1869 
to 1872, the revenue ranged from $45,000,000 
to $55,000,000 per annum. In 1872 the 
rate was increased to seventy cents, but 
the revenue showed no perceptible increase. 
In 1875 it was advanced to ninety cents, 
and still the revenue remained virtually sta- 
tionary, being for 1879 $52,000,000 and for 
1881 $61,000,000; whereas it should have been, 
on an equal distillation, about $80,000,000. The 
population of the country has increased largely 
during the interval, and the consumption of 
liquor has apparently not diminished per 
capita, The inference is irresistible that illicit 
distillation has been carried on to a great ex- 
tent under the tax of ninety cents, and it is 
highly probable that a reduction to fifty cents 
would cause no loss to the Treasury, and it 
might even prove a gain. 


have 
in 


The latest ‘‘ downfall of an old and trusted 
clerk” differs from usual occurrences of the 
kind so far that surprise at the event is not 
universal, Many persons, including the bank 
officers of course, are amazed. They would 








have suspected almost anybody sooner than | 


Cornwell. 
ported as saying that he would have lent him 
one or two thousand dollars upon his own 
security without hesitation. Another asks, in 


One of these startled observers is re- | 


a dazed and hopeless way, ‘‘ Whom can we | 


trust?” 
sons who say very frankly that they are 
not surprised at all; that the ‘old and 
trusted clerk” was guilty of financial ir- 
regularities years and that, whom- 
woever they might trust, they never would 
have thought of trusting him. This testi- 
mony comes from what is oftew the moral 


ago, 


On the other hand, there are per- | 
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stronghold of the defaulter. An officer of a 
prominent church in Brooklyn and a member 
of another one in the same city are among 
the witnesses. The latter ‘‘did not seem 
greatly surprised at the news,” and said, ‘‘So 
Dick Cornwell’s an embezzier, is he? Well, it 
isn’t the first time he has played the same 
trick.” He then recalled how ‘‘ he was a zeal- 
ous Christian, could pray well, was a hard 
worker in the Sunday-school,” and so com- 
mended himself to Mr. Dollner, the church 
officer mentioned, that the latter lost $80,000 
by Cornwell. A contemporary selects, from 
several morals which the Fourth National 
Bank affair presents, one to the effect that 
the salary of the loan clerk, $2,000, was 
not enough to secure a good article of 
honesty. The bank officers ‘say they paid 
Cornwell at least twice as much; but it seems 
to us that there are two morals a great deal 
better than our contemporary’s. When a 
church gives a member a character as ‘‘a 
zealous Christian,” who can ‘‘ pray well,” is 
it not under some obligation to modify its 
certificate upon discovering that it does not 
cover such little idiosyncrasies as embezzling 
money ? When a bank engages a clerk is it 
not wise, besides inquiring into his church and 
Sunday-school relations, to get some informa- 
tion as to his business conduct and standing ? 


The second dinner in the series which the 
local Stalwarts seem to be giving each other, 
took place on Saturday night. The honored 
guest on this occasion was Captain Michael 
Cregan, much better known, however, as 
Mike Cregan. Mike moulds, and indeed 
generates, Republican opinion in the Six- 
teenth Assembly District, as president of the 
district association, and for this reason 
was presented to the dinner party by the 
chairman as a ‘‘Stalwart statesman,” but, 
considered asa private citizen, he is simply 
clerk of one of the Civil Justices. The reason 
for féting him was his return from a two 
months’ sojourn at the Hot Springs of Arkan- 
sas. It is to unwillingness to attend Mike’s 
primaries and to confer with him on the state 
of the country and the best means of purify- 
ing and elevating our politics that our minis- 
ters, lawyers, and well-to-do persons generally, 
in this city, of the Republican persuasion, 
owe much of the odium which is heaped on 
them by politicians for ‘‘ neglect of the first 
duty of a citizen.” It will thus be seen that 
the dinner was a very important occasion. 
There was a letter read from Roscoe Conk- 
ling, expressing very warm feelings toward 
Mike, which led to three cheers for 
‘‘the combination, Conkling and Cregan,” 
and ex-Senator Platt wrote a letter recom- 
mending the promotion of the guest from 
the titular rank of ‘‘Captain” to that of 
** Major-General,” which was followed by 
‘three cheers for Me Too.” None of the 
very great Stalwarts were present however, 


| Mr. Conkling, General Grant, and Mr. Folger 


' confining themselves to writing letters. 


But 
of Stalwart statesmen Of the second order, 
the class to which Mike himself really belongs, 
there were present Jake Patterson, Barney 
Biglin, Johnny O’Brien, and others less known 
to fame. 





{ Number 872 


The Anti-Polygamy Bill has passed both 
Houses, and will soon be a law. Its most 
direct, and indeed one may say its only direct, 
effect is to take the government of the Terri- 
tory out of the hands of the Mormons. This 
may prepare the way for further punitive 
legislation against polygamy, but the pre- 
sent bill has really no terrors for any 
polygamist who cares nothing about vot- 
ing or holding office. If he chooses to 
stay ‘‘out of politics,” it will not incon- 
venience him in his domestic relations to 
any appreciable extent. But it is undoubt- 
edly better that a local legislature of some 
kind should attack the polygamist in his 
home than that Congress should do it. It 
will know better how to get at him when 
surrounded by his wives, because it will know 
better what kind of proof of polygamous 
practices is easiest to provide. 





Congress has probably never done anything 
more ambitious in the way of buncombe than 
the passage of a bill by the Senate creating a 
commission to examine the connection of the 
liquor traffic with revenue, taxation, crime, 
pauperism, social vice, the public health, and 
general welfare. There is probably no so- 
cial question which has been so thorough- 
ly examined as the liquor question. There is 
none on which such a mass of statistics have 
been collected. It is well established that 
drink is the cause of a very large part of all 
the crime and pauperism there is in the 
Western world. It is well known that a large— 
very large—revenue can be and is raised from 
it by civilized nations. In England nearly 
one-quarter of the national income comes 
from it. That excessive drinking is injurious 
to the individual health and morals is also so 
well settled that no rational person ventures to 
deny it. Whether moderate drinking is injuri- 
ous to the health or not is a point on which 
doctors and physiologists are greatly, and 
apparently hopelessly, divided, and no re- 
examination of them by a Congression- 
al commission would do anything but make 
confusion worse confounded. Opinions on 
this subject, as on all questions of health, are 
and must ever be greatly affected by individual 
experience, and individual experience about 
alcohol, as about tobacco, willalways vary great- 
ly, just as it varies greatly about cucumbers. 
All the doctors in the world cannot persuade 
a man who likes cucumbers, and knows 
they agree with him, that they are bad for him. 
The only question connected with the liquor 
traffic that a legislature can hope to throw 
light on by inquiry, is the question whether 
moderate drinking promotes excessive drink- 
ing, and whether, if so, all drinking can or 
ought to be suppressed, or nearly suppressed, 
by legislation. The only country in which any 
experiment has been made in this direction is 
the United States, and it would be interesting 
to know for certain what the result has been— 
a subject which is at present enveloped in fog. 
In fact, we doubt much whether this last 
point is not the only one on which official 
inquiry can do us any good, because, touch- 
ing the consequences of moderate drink- 
ing, we should have to rely much on the expe- 
rience of foreign countries, in which moderate 
drinking prevails extensively; and this an 
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American Commission is not likely to be able 
to investigate with any profit. 


It would appear from the correspondence 
between the Civil-Service Reform Association 
and District Attorney Woodford that General 
Curtis, who has just been indicted for levying 
assessments on officeholders, tried to prevent 
witnesses from appearing against him by pri- 
vately threatening them with dismissal. He, 
therefore, had to have his attention called to 
the statute prohibiting such intimidation of 
witnesses, and prescribing for the offence the 
very unpleasant penalty of six years in the 
penitentiary, which is far worse than the 
penalty for the offence with which he is 
now charged. There is, we believe, no desire 
on any one’s part to pursue him vindictively, 
butif the system of extorting money, of which 
no public account is ever rendered, from 
poor men for campaign purposes, 1s to be 
stopped, somebody must be made an example 
of, and it is unfortunate for General Curtis 
that he should be the first to offer himself for 
this purpose. Still, if levying assessments be 
the harmless practice which he and some of his 
friends think it, he ought to meet the conse- 
quences likea man, without flinching or shirk- 
ing. He has just moved the quashing of the 
indictment on the ground that his first name 
is not ‘‘ Nehemiah,” but Newton. _ It will be 
interesting to have the Assistant District At- 
torney’s explanation of this mistake. 





The excitement caused in England by the 
reluctance of the Londoners to part with the 
elephant Jumbo in the Zodlogical Gardens in 
that city, which Mr. Barnum had purchased 
for $10,000, is probably the best advertise- 
ment which that enterprising showman has 
ever received. In fact, it 1s so good, so like 
what he would himself imagine 1n his wilder 
dreams, as to lead many people to suspect that 
he got up the opposition himself, and that 
even Jumbo had been bribed with cakes to 
join his keeper in a show of pathetic reluc- 
tance to come to America, for the purpose of 
trumpeting his own fame and increasing pub- 
lic curiosity about ‘‘the greatest show on 
earth.” The application for an injunction 
to Judge Chitty to restrain Jumbo’s departure 
seems on the surface so absurd as to suggest 
to many that this, too, was applied for by 
Barnum himself, and that in spite of his tele- 
gram to his agent to resist it with able coun 
sel, nobody is more amused by its refusal 
than he is. This is, however, to our mind a 
very superficial view of the matter. Few who 
have long watched British policy can doubt 
that the hostility to Jumbo’s embarkation, and 
the transfer of the biggest elephant in the world 
to this country, has been sincere, but it is 
equally certain that the opposition would 
never have been attempted had Mr. Blaine 
remained in office. It was the pusillanimous 
course of Mr. Frelinghuysen toward Chili 
which first suggested the retention of the ani- 
mal by force or fraud, and the application 
for an injunction. That Judge Chitty was 
deterred from granting it by private instruc- 
tions from the Ministry, under the influence 
of the recent Whitthorne speech on foreign 
affairs in the House of Representatives, seems 
only tog probable, The affair is now over, but 





we wish it had not occurred without a de- 
spatch from Mr. Blaine laying down the true 
American doctrine with regard to the big 
elephants of American citizens. There is no 
monarchical Zodlogical Garden which would 
not be the better for being penetrated by a few 
of his thunder tones on this question. 

Mr. Gladstone has carried his vote of cen- 
sure on the Peers for instituting an inquiry 
into the working of the Land Act, by 303 
to 225, although the Parnellites did not vote. 
A majority of seventy-eight, under these cir- 
cumstances, and in spite of all the late difficul- 
ties and disappointments, shows that the 
strength of the Mnunistry is substantially 
unimpaired. The censure of one House by 
the other seems somewhat startling to those 
who are only familiar with the two-chamber 
government under oursystem. Such a censure 
would be a great breach of propriety here, be- 
cause both chambers are elected, and one has 
just as much constitutional weight as the other. 
In England the Lords have been in a position 
of subordination to the Commons ever since 
the Commons obtained the power of imposing 
a responsible Mimstry on the King. The 
Commons now decide who shall carry on the 
Government, whatever the Lords may think, 
and in order to enable the man of its choice to 
carry on the Government, it has to arm him 
with sufficient strength to overbear a hostile 
majority in the Lords. This is done some- 
times by rebuking the Peers, as now, or, in case 
of extreme necessity—as at the passage of the 
Reform Bill—by making or threatening to 
make a ministerial majority in the Lords by 
the creation of new Peers. Under better 
leadership than Lord Salisbury’s, the Peers 
would avoid collisions like this, which make 
a formal revelation of their weakness. 


The Herald publishes a very curious letter 
addressed by Mr. Adams, our Minister in Bolli- 
via, to Mr. Belford, a member of Congress 
from Colorado. Mr. Adams complains, in 
very emphatic language, that his position is 
becoming ridiculous and intolerable, because 
the Chilians are opening and inspecting his 
ofticial as well as private correspondence be- 
fore it reaches him, and that he has reason to 
believe the Chilian authorities to be cognizant 
of this outrage. It may be thought some- 
what remarkable that Mr. Adams should 
complain of such things to a member 
of Congress instead of to the State Depart- 
ment. But among the many extraordinary 
things in connection with our South American 
diplomacy to which we have become accus- 
tomed of late, such a little eccentricity as the 
letter of Mr. Adams to Mr. Belford appears 
rather insignificant. He gives also evidence 
of a very strong bias against the Chili- 
ans, which rather weakens the force of his 
statements. But his charge that the Chilians 
tamper with his official correspondence is a 
very serious one, and if he can bring sufficient 
proof to make a prima-facie case, it would 
certainly be in order for our Government to 
take notice of the matter and to make the Chili- 
ans understand that, while we are not in- 
clined to put our fingers unduly into other 
people’s business, we are determined to keep 
other people’s fingers out of our own, 


The more Mr. Blaine’s Pan-American Synod 
is examined the more it seems to impress the 
imagination. It has already apparently in some 
parts of South America assumed the character 
of asacred scheme, which must not be lightly 
criticised, and particularly that feature of it 
in which Mr. Blaine offered in the handsomest 
manner to pay for the hall in which the au- 
gust body was to sit. A Guatemala editor 
has been commenting on it in terms which we 
should here consider mild and playful, 
whereupon the American Minister, Dr, 
Logan, complained of him to the Presi- 
dent of the Republic, who incontinently 
put him in a dungeon, and suspended the 
publication of the paper. The American 
residents are said to be disgusted, because 
the Minister, if he did not foresee the 
view which the President would take of 
the offence, has not exerted himself to undo 
the mischief he had done and get the editor 
out of the dungeon. But he probably thinks 
a dungeon is just the place for such a wretch. 
The truth is, that the foreign agents of a 
Government take a long while to get over 
the disordering effects of even a few 
months’ Jingoism on the part of their chief. 
The British Ministers and Consuls were 
set nearly crazy by the Disracli administra 
tion, and committed every variety of folly, 
for which they are now all mourning. Sir 
Henry Layard, at Constantinople, under the 
frenctic influence from home, was suddenly 
transformed from an elderly quiet man of 
scientific tastes into a furious and denun- 
ciatory politician, and had the indecency to 
make savage attacks on Mr. Gladstone in his 
despatches. 


The news from Montenegro that the Prince 
has ordered the mobilization of his httle army 
is, if true, of considerable importance. It 
may indicate either that he is supplying him- 
self with the means of preventing the violation 
of his own frontier by the Herzogovina in- 
surgents, or that he anticipates such an 
extension of the insurrection as will com- 
pel him take part in it. In either case, 


the reports would throw doubts on the 
last accounts from Austrian sources of 
the subsidence of the troubles in Bos- 


nia and Herzegovina. Whether it be true 
or not that General Skobeleff has been 
put under arrest and is now confined in a 
fortress, it is plain that the Czar feels the 
necessity of reassuring Austria in some em- 
phatic way. The assertion of one Russian 
paper that the existing trouble, whatever 
it is, can only be settled by a European Con- 
gress, shows that the Russians are disposed 
to think it serious trouble. But the best gua- 
rantee of peace is, after all, to be found in the 
fact that two of the parties which would do the 
fighting if war broke out are not quite ready. 
Austria is not in a condition to undertake a 
great contest which might assume an anti- 
Slav character, because she is too dependent 
on Slavs for her strength both in men 
and money. Russia might be supposed 
eager for the fray as an escape from her do- 
mestic troubles, if it were not that she tried 
the same remedy in 1877, with the result of 
making her domestic troubles worse than 





ever, 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEER’S NEWS. 


DOMESTIC. 


On Monday the President sent to the Senate 
the names of Samuel Blatchford and Joan 
Russell Young, of New York, to be Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court and Minister to 
China respectively. Judge Blatchford has 
been Judge of the United States District Court 
since 1878. Mr. Young is a journalist who 
has, of late years, becn connected with the 
New York //erald. We went around the 
world as the //erald correspondent with Gen- 
eral Grant, who is said to have urged his 
appointment as Minister to China. 

Letters from Mr. Conkling und Mr. Ed- 
munds, declining the Associate-Justiceship of 
the Supreme Court, have been published. 

The President has approved the act autho- 
rizing the use of naval vessels in aid of the 
sufferers from the Mississippi floods; the act 
for the purchase of the Freedman’s Bank 
building; the act making an appropriation 
for the proposed Garticld monument; and the 
joint resolution in behalf of the American 
Company of Revisets of the New Testament 
for the return and remission of customs dues. 

A statement having appeared in the London 
ltheneum that negotiations for a copyright 
convention between the United States and 
Great Britain had been suspended by Presi- 
dent Arthur and Mr. Frelinghuysen, the State 
Department has furnished a correction, from 
which it appears that the state of the negotia- 
tions is this: A ‘‘ projet” for a convention, 
which has been approved by leading pub- 
lishers and authors, was submitted to Great 
Britain, and a counter ‘‘ projet ” has been sub- 
mitted by Great Britain to the United States. 
They are now in the hands of the printer, and 
as soon as copies can be obtained, they will be 
submitted with a view to continuing the ne- 
gotiations. 

The bill prohibiting Chinese immigration 
for twenty years was passed by the Senate on 
Thursday. Two amendments proposed by 
Senator Farley, of California, prohibiting 
State courts from conferring citizenship upon 
Chinese, and decreeing that the prohibition 
of immigration should extend to skilled ar- 
tisans as well as coolies, were adopted. The 
Democrats, with one or two exceptions, voted 
for the bill, and the Republicans, with the 
exception of the Senators from the Pacific 
coast and Senator Cameron, of Wisconsin, 
against it. 

On Friday the Senate passed a bill provid- 
ing for a commission to inquire into the liquor 
traflic, and take testimony as to the practical 
results of license and prohibitory legislation. 

Mr. Edmunds’s Anti-Polygamy Bill was 
passed by the House on Tuesday by a vote of 
199 to 42. It was passed as it came from the 
Senate, without amendment. The bill makes 
bigamy and polygamy punishable as misde- 
meanors by fine and imprisonment. One of 
the most important features in it is the pro- 
vision that in order to convict a man of 
either of these offences it will not be necessary 
to prove the rite of marriage. 

Three memorials received from the Mormon 
authorities in Utah were laid before the House 
on Friday. These memorials protest ‘‘against 
hasty, reckless action in regard to the political 
disorganization” of the Territory of Utah, 
and purport to be signed respectively by 15,000 
women, 12,378 men, and 10,966 ‘‘young 
ladies” of Utah. The ‘‘young ladies” and 
‘* young men” are said to include all the boys 
and girls over eight years of age. 

The Utah Legislature adjourned sine die on 
Saturday evening. In the closing speeches 
there was a tacit recognition of the fact that 
the days of polygamous legislation were for- 
ever passed. 

The House recently passed a resolution di- 
recting the Secretary of the Treasury to com- 
municate all the information in his possession 
in relation to certain vessels, including the 
steamer Bahama, which was recently lost, and 
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vessels are said to have sailed out of the port 
of New York under the English flag with 
American certificates. In reply the Secretary 
has sent to Congress a letter from Supervising 
Inspector-General Dumont, who says that the 
records of his office fail to show that any 
steamer has ever sailed from the port of New 
York under the English flag with American 
certificates, and that there is no foundation in 
fact for the report that the Bahaina sailed in 
that condition. 


Mr. Belmont presented a resolution in the 
House on Monday inquiring by what authority 
Mr. Trescot had been employed since 1877, 
out of what fund he has been paid, and by 
virtue of what law he is now employed, and 
how he is paid. This resolution is said to be 
the result of the testimony recently taken in 
the State Department which showed that Mr. 
Trescot, under both Secretaries Evarts and 
Blaine, bad the run of the State Department, 
and access to the files, and was allowed to take 
papers from them. Mr. Williams, chairman 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee, objected to 
the adoption of the resolution and insisted 
upon its reference. It will, however, proba- 
bly come up hereafter. 


The Senate Committee on Indian Affairs has 
agreed upon a bill to provide for the allotment 
of lands in severalty to Indians on reserva- 
tions, and to extend the civil and criminal laws 
of the respective States or Territories to each 
Indian to whom land is so allotted within 
their boundaries. The orders for the allot- 
ments are to be made by the President of the 
United States at his discretion, but the bill 
prescribes that 160 acres of agricultural land 
shall be patented to each head of a family, 
and eighty acres to each single person over 
eighteen years of age, and to each orphan 
child. The land thus acquired by the Indians 
is to be inalienable and free from taxation for 
a period of twenty-five years from the dates of 
the patents. . 

Indian Agent Armstrong has preferred a 
request to the Secretary of the Interior that 100 
Crow children, under his charge at the Crow 
Agency in Montana, be sent to certain farmers 
in Ohio who have asked for them, to be edu- 
cated for a useful career, and Mr. Kirkwood 
instructed the agent to send such children as 
might wish to go. 

A report of the Secretary of War shows 
that our indian wars in the last teu years have 
cost $5,058,821. 

The floods in the South and West continue. 
Over 50,000 people have been driven from 
their homes, and the loss in property, chiefly 
cotton crops, is estimated at over $40,000,- 
000. The Mississippi River continues to rise, 
and there 1s danger that the city of New Or- 
leans may be flooded. 

The distress in the Mississippi valley, result- 
ing from the overflow and broken levees, has 
opened anew the whole question of Mississippi 
River improvements, = the House Commit- 
tee on the matter have agreed to report a bill 
embodying a plan for long stretches of levees 
to confine the river. in narrow limits, on the 
theory that it would cut its own channel by 
the ‘‘scouring-out” process operating at the 
jetties. 

The National Board of Health is said to be 
considering the question of assuming charge 
of the New York Quarantine, on account 
of the alleged failure of the present Quaran- 
tine officers to detain immigrants affected with 
smallpox. 

Bail was fixed in the Star-route cases in the 
Criminal Court, at Washington, on Tuesday 
and Friday. Brady gave bonds for $20,000, 
the two Dorseys for $10,000 each, and the 
other for smaller amounts. Mr. Bliss, coun- 
sel for the Government, urged that some time 
be fixed for pleading, as the Government 
wished at least to get the conspiracy cases on 
trial before summer. Mr. Wilson, for the de- 
fence, replied that he thought they would be 
prepared to plead one week from Thursday, 
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and that the court could then fix a day for 
argument, This arrangement was according- 
ly agreed upon. 

The record in the Flipper court-martial 
case, together with Judge-Advocate-General 
Swaim’s report, have been submitted to the 
President. General Swaim is understood to 
recommend a mitigation of the sentence of 
dismissal, on the ground that Flipper, while 
convicted of certain violations of the army 
regulations, was acquitted of the criminal acts 
charged against him. The general impression 
is that the sentence will be mitigated. 


The findings of the court-martial in the 
case of Sergeant Mason, who shot at Guiteau 
last September, were made — on Friday 
afternoon by an order issued by General Han- 
cock. The court-martial finds him guilty of 
the charge, and pronounces sentence as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ To be dishonorably discharged from 
the service of the United States, with the loss 
of all pay and allowances now due or to be- 
come due to him, and then to be confined at 
hard labor in such Penitentiary as the proper 
authorities may direct, for eight years.”” Gen- 
eral Hancock’s order states that the findings 
have been approved, and that sentence will be 
duly executed. The Penitentiary at Albany 
is designated as the place of Mason's contine- 
ment. 

District Attorney Corkhill has finished the 
examination of the bill of exceptions in the 
Guiteau case. He says that a large part of it 
refers to the medical testimony, but that it is 
a remarkable fact that there 1s no exception to 
any part of Dr. Gray’s testimony. The excep- 
tions will probably be argued before the Gen- 
eral Term some time in April. 

A malignant attack on President Garfield 
appeared in the Washington Post on Friday, 
over the signature of ‘‘Justice.” The com- 
munication excited great indignation, and 
many eg gee efforts have been made to 
discover its authorship. The following sen- 
tence indicates its character: ‘* Garfield was a 
treacherous, a cowardly, a hypocritical man, 
selfish to the extreme, and not caring what 
happened so that it did not happen to him- 
self.” 


There have been disturbances in Omaha, 
Nebraska, occasioned by large strikes, and the 
Governor of the State, apprehending serious 
trouble, asked the President to authorize the 
use of United States troops, in addition to the 
militia, to suppress the disturbances. The 
President consented. 


The strikers at Omaha held a meeting on 
Sunday afternoon, at which 3,000 people were 
resent, Speeches were made exhorting the 
bor Union to stand firm, and abusing the 
authorities. Four ringleaders of the strike 
have been arrested and put under bonds. 

Ira communication to the Secretary of the 
Navy, Captain Meade, communder of the Van- 
dalia, reports, under date of March 1, the re- 
sult of his personal observation on the Isthmus 
of Panama. , He says that the canal company 
has been quietly at work preparing for the g1- 
gantic task before it, and has accomplished 
a large amount of preliminary work. The 
entire line has been cleared of underbrush for a 
width of about 300 yards, and all along the line 
the company has constructed stations and vil- 
lages for its laborers. The machinery brought 
from Europe is clumsy and comparatively an- 
tiquated, and Captain Meade says he heat 
that most of the machinery will be made mm 
the United States hereafter. 


Another oyster war seems imminent in 
Virginia. A fleet of ‘alien oyster vessels” 
is depredating upon the oyster beds of the 
ee and other streams of the State, 
and spreading terror among the inhabitants of 
those regions, in defiance of the laws of the 
State and unawed by Governor Cameron’s re- 
cent expedition and subsequent proclamation. 

John McCullough, one of the leading Me- 
chine politicians and in Philadelphia, 
declared recently in the Council Chamber in 
that city, that he was dissatisfied with the 
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methods of the bosses, and announced his faith 
in reform within the Republican party of 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Maretzek, who was appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Thomas as director of the Cincinnati 
College of Music, has followed Mr. Thomas’s 
example, and severed his connection with the 
college. He asserts that his contract with the 
college has been grossly violated, and that 
no alternative was left him. 

Another heavy bank defalcation was 
brought to light in New York on Thursday. 
R. H. Cornwell, the ‘aged loan clerk” of 
the Fourth National Bank of that city, had 
pledged $70,000 worth of securities belonging 
to the bank, to cover margins on stock specu- 
lations. Cornwell was ‘ prominent in Meth- 
odist Church circles,” and possessed all the 
other virtues which are necessary to a default- 
ing bank official. 

The Rev. Henry Highland Garnet, a promi- 
nent colored clergyman of this city, of slave 
yarentage, and recen ly appointed Minister to 

iiberia by the late President Garfield, died 
at Monrovia on the 13th of February. 


FOREIGN. 


The anniversary of the assassination of the 
Czar Alexander II. was celebrated in St. Pe- 
tersburg on Monday, by a solemn service at 
the Cathedral of Sts. Peter and Paul. The 
Czar visited his father’s tomb, and dismissed 
his escort while driving through the streets of 
the city on his return. 


General Skobeleff bas again made trouble by 
his speeches. This time he delivered an ad- 
dress toa number of Russian oflicers, stating 
that ‘‘the best Russian is the Czar,” and that 
Europe knows what he thinks on the Slav 
question. He added that his recall was only 
a new humiliation proceeding from ‘ the man 
who, with blood and iron, had founded an 
empire which must be destroyed by Russian 
blood and iron.” The Czar is reported to have 
rebuked Skobeleff for his former speech, tell- 
ing him that he had by h's remarks irritated 
Germany and destroyed the hope of her acting 
as a mediator in the Slav question, and that, 
thanks to him (Skobeleff), ‘‘ Russia feels her- 
self derided, hooted at, and completely isolated 
in Europe.” 

General Skobeleti, in reply to the Czar’s re- 
buke, expressed contrition and declared that 
he had no intention of posing as a political 
agitator. The General reports that he was a 
great lion in France during his stay there, and 
that copies of his specch were distributed to 
the French army and fieet, and that he was ‘‘so 
overwhelmed with visiting cards and ovations 
from the officers of both that it was plain that 
all thought war was imminent with Germany.” 
General Skobeleff related this in an interview 
which he had with General Ignatieff on his re- 
turn to St. Petersburg. General Ignatieff 
‘“Jaughed heartily,” and ‘‘they both parted on 
the best of terms.” 


The result of all this has been that war ru- 
mors have been assiduously circulated in Eu- 
rope during the week, a sample of which was 
contained in a despatch from Constantinople 
on Thursday, which stated that in official 
circles war between Russia and Austria was 
thought to be inevitable; that the question of 
calling out the reserves was being seriously 
discussed, and that it had been at least de- 
cided in principle that some preparatory 
measures should be taken. 

A majority of the Nihilists recently tried 
and condemned to death in Russia will pre- 
sent petitions to the Czar for mercy. By a 
decision of Procurator Muravieff the counsel 
will not be allowed to consult their clients 
alone, but only in the presence of gendarmes. 
The condemned have requested their coun- 
sel to render the last service in their power by 
being present at their death. 


It is announced from Odessa that thirty 
Jews, possessing an aggregate vapital of 35,000 
rubles, have left Kieif for Palestine, where 
they intend to engage in farming. 
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The proclamation issued by King Milan, on 
the elevation of the principality to a kingdom, 
expresses gratitude to the European powers 
for their sympathy toward Servia, and says 
the national enthusiasm is a guarantee that in 
future the spirit of Servia’s immortal libera- 
tor, Milosh, will be honored, and that~the 
energies of the new King will be devoted to 
the dissemination of virtue and enlightenment. 


At a council of the Austrian and Hungarian 
Ministers on Sunday, the Minister of War of 
the Empire announced the complete Austrian 
occupation of Crivoscie, but said he did 
not yct anticipate a withdrawal of the 
troops, and that fortifications on the frontier, 
costing 1,500,000 florins, would be required. 
This amount, together with the sum necessary 
for maintaining the troops on a war footing, 
will make necessary a fresh grant, and an ex- 
traordinary meeting of the delegation will ac- 
cordingly be summoned for April. 


It is stated that the Austrian Cabinet has 
decided to prescnt a bill in the Reichsrath 
making provision for the budget deficit by the 
issue of 46,000,000 florins of five per cent. 
paper rentes. 

A despatch from Vienna announces that 
Johann Strauss has been engaged for the new 
Casino in New York. 

In Greece the Government has been defeated 
by the election of the Opposition candidate as 
President of the Chamber of Deputies, by a 
vote of 127 to 76. The Ministry thereupon 
resigned, and M. Tricoupis was intrusted by 
the King with the formation of a new Minis- 
try. 

The French Senate on Saturday, in discuss- 
ing compulsory primary education, rejected 
by a vote of 167 to 123 an amendment requiring 
schoolmasters to teach pupils their duty toward 
God and their country. 


A despatch from Paris says that M. Roustan, 
having to participate in the deliberations upon 
the financial and administrative reorganiza- 
tion of Tunis, will not leave for Washington 
before the middle of May. M. Outrey, the 
present Minister at Washington, will mean- 
while remain there. 


The Italian Consul-General in Tunis has 
protested against the insecurity of life and 
property in the Regency, and has declared 
that he will hold the Bey responsible in the 
event of Italians losing their lives. It was re- 
ported in Paris on Sunday that trouble was 
again imminent in Tunis, the insurgents having 
proclaimed Ali Kalifa, their leader, Bey; and 
that French flying columns would be immedi- 
ately despatched from Gafsa and Gabes in the 
direction of the Tripolitan frontier. 

Arabi Bey, Egyptian Minister of War, and 
six other leaders of the military movement, 
have been appointed Brigadier-Generals, with 
the title of Pasha. M. de Bligni¢res, the 
French Controller-General in Egypt, has re- 
signed, and it is stated that the foreign con- 
trol of Egyptian affairs will be henceforth con- 
fined to financial functions, and the execution 
of the policy of France and England will be ex- 
clusively confided to their respective Consuls- 
General. 

Herr Windthorst, the Ultramontane leader, 
has introduced a bill into the Prussian Land- 
tag, repealing the law withholding emoluments 
from the clergy and abolishing penalties for 
saying mass and administering sacraments. 


A supplement of the London Gazeiie states 
that the Queen has written to Sir William 
Harcourt, Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, that she wishes, before she leaves 
England on her trip to the Continent, to ex- 
press how deeply she has been touched by the 
outburst of enthusiastic loyalty and devotion 
which ler attempted assassination called forth 
from all parts of her. vast empire, as weil as 
the universal sympathy evinced by the sove- 
reigns and peoples of other nations. 


McLeav, the} Queen’s assailant, has been 
committed, for trial on the charge of high 
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treason. On being arraigned on Friday, he 
said he would reserve his defence, and de- 
clined to cross-examine the witnesses. The 
evidence confirmed the statement that his 
pistol was sufficiently elevated when he fired 
for the ball to have struck the Queen. McLean 
is reported to have ‘‘laughed several times” 
at the evidence given by the Eton College 
students. 

Mr. Gladstone’s resolution relative to the 
House of Lords’ inquiry into the working of the 
Land Act was carried by a vote of 303 to 255 
on Thursday evening. The Parnellites. left 
the House without voting. During the dis 
cussion previous to the vote the Marquis of 
Hartington, Secretary of State for India, and 
Sir Stafford Northcote delivered speeche: 
The former said that the Lords had put a 
grave obstacle in the way of governing Ireland, 
and their inquiry could not beneficially affect 
the Land Act. Sir Stafford Northcote said 
in substance that what the Lerds had done 
was in the exercise of their undoubted right 

At a meeting of the Irish Parhamentary 
party in London, on Monday evening, it was 
determined to form Irish national indepen 
dence associations, Ireland’s ‘‘ inahenable right 
to self-government” being proclaimed. 

Mr. Lowell, United States Minister to Eng 
land, replying to an application made in be 
half of American citizens arrested in Ireland, 
recently said: ‘* The Coercion Act is contrary 
to the spirit and foundation of the principles 
of both English and American jurisprudence, 
but is the law of the land, and controls all per 
sons domiciled in the proclaimed districts of 
Ireland, whether British subjects or not. It 
is manifestly futile to claim that naturalized 
citizens of the United States should be ex 
empted from the operation of the Act.” 

A large number of copies of the United 7re 
land were seized in Cork on Thursday, and 
the paper has since suspended publication 
James Rourke, the business partner of Mr. 
Egan, the treasurer of the Land League, was 
arrested under the Coercion Act in Dublin on 
Thursday, on the charge of intimidation. 

Archbishop McCabe, of Dublin, has issued 
another pastoral denouncing recent outrages 
in Ireland, and stigmatizing recent associa 
tions as encouraging murder. 

A meeting was held at the Mansion House, 
in London, on Wednesday, the &th, to discuss 
the question of bi-metallism. Letters of ap 
proval of bi-metallism from the French and 
German Ministers were read. Minister Lowell 
and the Ministers from Greece, Holland, iiu- 
mania, and Chili were present. The Governor 
of the Bank of England and several members 
of Parliament spoke to resolutions in favor of 
the free coinage of silver and the objects of 
the Paris Conference. The resolutions were 

arried. About 1,200 people were present, in- 
cluding many prominent business men. The 
London Zimes deprecated the meeting as cal- 
culated to foster a delusion abroad that Eng- 
land intends to tamper with the currency. 

It is announced that at the approaching 
Consistory the Pope will create seven new 
Cardinals, including the Reverend Dr. 
McCabe, Archbishop of Dublin, the Arch- 
bishops of Seville and Algiers, and the 
Patriarch of Venice. It is understood that 
Archbishop McCabe’s promotion expresses the 
Pope’s approval of the efforts he has made in 
the cause of law and order in Ireland. 

The Volksraad of the Orange Free State has 
refused to allow President Brand to accept the 
Grand Cross of the Order of St. Michael and 
St. George, offered him by Great Britain for 
his services in connection with the settlement 
of the Transvaal difficulty. 

Giovanni Lanza, one of the most prominent 
of Italian statesmen, died on Thursday. He 
was Minister of Finance under Count Cavour, 
was twice elected President of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, and, on the downfall of the 
Menabrea administration, was entrusted with 
the formation of a Liberal Cabinet. 


TUESDAY, March 14, 1882. 
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REPUBLICAN PARTY AND THE 
CHINESE BILL. 


THE 


In spite of the indignation excited among 
some by the speech of Mr. George, of Missis- 
sippi, on the Chinese Bill, in which he assumes 
the bill to be a confession that this is ‘‘a white 
man’s Government,” and that the enfranchise- 
ment of the negroes at the South is simply an 
experiment, there is no doubt that he is right 
in his interpretation. Others have doubtless 
perceived the remoter bearings of the measure 
but to him belongs the 
pointed them out with 
candor For this he is en- 
titled to thanks rather than abuse. It is only 
fifteen years since the close of the war, and 
less than fifteen since the passage of the latest 
constitutional amendments, and yet the Re- 
publicans in Congress seem to have already 
forgotten the principles for which they then 
contended and which they compelled the South 
to adopt at the point of the bayonet. 

The first and foremost of these was, that in 
the United States no man should be deprived 
either of the protection of the laws or of par- 
ticipation in the government by any disquali- 
fication which could not be removed by any 
exertion on his own part. The States were, 
therefore, all forbidden to exclude any man 
from the franchise on account of ‘‘race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude”—or, in 
other words, on account of any defects which 
he could not possibly cure. They might ex- 
clude him because he was ignorant, or because 
he was poor; but they might not exclude him be. 
cause of his ancestry or his complexion, or be- 
cause somebody had in times past done him a 
wrong. 

The second principle was that the funda- 
mental rights of men dwelling in the United 
States were not to be left at the mercy of local 
passion or prejudice, whether it found its ex- 
pression in State legislation or in mob vio- 
lence, or, as Mr. Miller’s preamble calls it, 
‘* disorders in certain localities.” With this in 
view, an enormous expansion was given to the 
idea of United States citizenship, and Repub- 
lican orators in and out of Congress never 
wearied in descanting on the completeness of 
the protection it afforded, even in its simple 
and non-enfranchised form, against the bigotry 
or fanaticism of particular districts. 

Now see what is happening m Washington. 
The Republicans are actually supporting a 
measure which 1s treating race as a disqualifi- 
cation not only for the franchise, but even for 
peaceful and industrious residence in the 
country. The bill does not exclude Chinamen 
because they are ignorant, or poor, or lazy, or 
turbulent, but because they are Mongolians. 
Under it, nothing that a Chinese laborer can 
do can procure him permission to enter the 
country so long as he remains a Chinaman. 
Moreover, it is not alleged in the bill, or in 
the preamble, that the Chinese are a law-break- 
ing or vicious people, or that their pre- 
dangerous to the public health 
or welfare. It is beyond question that they 
are no more objectionable as laborers 
than the negroes were at the South after the 
var, and are much more highly civilized. 
Moreover, their presence does not trouble the 
whole Union, There is no prejudice against 
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them among the great bulk of the American 
people. The sole cause of the legislation 
against them is the prejudice of the 1,009,390 
whites of the Pacific coast, or of about one- 
fiftieth of the American people. Nor does 
Congress ask whether this local prejudice 1s 
reasonable, as it did in dealing with the Southern 
Black Codes and with the operations of the 
Ku-Klux Klan. It assumes that it is reasona- 
ble, and prepares legislation of the most 
sweeping kind for its gratification. In other 
words, it practically surrenders to the States 
the right of deciding that race, color, or pre- 
vious condition may make a man unfit to be 
either an American citizen or voter. 

It will be said by many, however, as Mr. 
Edmunds says substantially, that the bill, 
being levelled solely against foreigners, does 
not conflict with the ground taken by the Re- 
publican party for the protection of the South- 
ern blacks, who, whatever their mental or 
moral defects, were natives of the country, 
and actually resident in the country; and that 
every country must have the right of deciding 
whether foreigners may take up their abode in it. 
Unfortunately for this argument, however, this 
bill 1s not directed against all foreigners. I[f it 
were, it would be, however illiberal, following 
an example set by many countries, and notably 
by China herself. But it is only directed against 
a particular class of foreigners. It excludes 
Chinamen, not because they are foreigners, 
but because they are Chinamen. It is there- 
fore legislation against a particular race, and 
for this there is no example among civilized 
nations in recent days, except the legislation 
against the Jews, which still disgraces the 
statute-book of Russia, and until very re- 
cently disgraced the statute-book of several 
otber Christian nations. In passing this bill, 
therefore, we are not keeping America for 
the Americans, we are discriminating against 
a whole category of men on account of 
race or color. We are thus cutting from 
under our feet the ground on which we forced 
the Fifteenth Amendment on the adoption of 
the South. For if we once admit that race or 
color can in American polity disqualify any 
man, native or foreign, for any privilege we 
have to bestow, we admit that the enfranchise- 
ment of the negro was justifiable on grounds 
of expediency only, and thus, as Mr. George 
truly says, relegate it to the character of an 
experiment which has not yet been fully 
tried, which may fail, and may have to be 
abandoned. 

The speech of Mr. Jones, of Nevada, in 
the Senate, was as fitting a preliminary to 
the passage of the bill as could well be imag- 
ined. He boldly took the ground that if the 
protectionist policy is a good one, it should 
provide protection for the laborer as well as 
for the capitalist; and that for this purpose it 
is not enough to shut out the foreign manu- 
facturer’s goods. Foreign ‘pauper labor” 
must be shut out too, and for this reason 
alone the exclusion of the Chinese is called 
for, and the more skilful, ingenious, and indus- 
trious they are, the more it is called for. In 
this argument he met those who oppose the 
exclusion of the Chinese because of their in- 
dustry and intelligence, He then met those 
who oppose it because it is a discrimination 
against a particular race, by adopting and 





expanding the argument of Mr. George of 
Mississippi, that there is a serious difference in 
the social and political value of different races, 
and that inferior races ought to be shut out ; 
that the presence of the blacks at the South 
isa misfortune; that bestowing the suffrage 
on them has not solved the problem of their 
relation to the whites; that if they were not 
in the country already they ought never to be 
admitted; and that if let alone by the whites 
they would relapse into their old barbarism. 
The whole discourse was enough to make 
Thaddeus Stevens or Joshua R. Giddings 
turn in his grave. Strange to say, however, 
it was very effective. The bill was passed by 
29 to 15—five Republicans being among the 
majority. 

The bill derives additional spice as a nov- 
elty from the fact that though nominally 
passed in execution of the late treaty with 
China, it is really a violation of it. The treaty 
provides for the regulation of immigration, 
while this virtually prohibits it altogether, by 
shutting out the class of laborers which con- 
tains almost all the immigration which there 
is, or islikely to be. The Chinese travellers, 
and students, and scientific men, and mer- 
chants who are likely to come to this country 
in any one year will probably not fill a small 
omnibus. This feature of the bill will proba- 
bly highly commend it to the hard-working and 
painstaking Bill Nyes of the Pacific coast, for 
they have always enjoyed cheating a China- 
man even more than robbing him. 

Another feature in the bill which will cause 
it to be highly relished by the humorous 
cynics of both hemispheres is that it proclaims 
the deliberate adoption, by the newest nation 
of the West, of the old policy which the Chi- 
nese kept up for thousands of years, but were 
compelled to abandon as barbarous by Euro- 
pean guns, backed up by the American exam- 
ple and persuasion. The Chinese are a 
serious people, and not given to boisterous 
mirth; but there must be more or less laugh- 
ter, even in the Board of Foreign Affairs 
at Pekin, when they hear that the old 
and much-reviled Chinese plan has been 
adopted by the American republic, and that 
Mr. Jones had successfully urged on the 
American Senate the trial of the Chinese 
mode of preserving that homogeneity of race 
to which he ascribed the permanence of Chi- 
nese institutions. 

To crown all, the bill introduces the pass- 
port system into America, after it has been 
abandoned by some of the leading nations of 
Europe. Under it every Chinaman of any 
class who comes into this country is to have a 
passport, with the usual physical description, 
or ‘‘signalement,” as the French police call it, 
and an account of his occupation and place 
of abode, and it is to be viséd in China by the 
United States agents. In addition to this, all 
Chinese travellers or residents are to be regis- 
tered at our custom-houses, and the registry is 
again to contain the ‘‘signalement” of each 
person. In fact, considering what the atti- 
tude of the United States toward foreigners 
has been ever since the foundation of the Gov- 
ernment, and considering how deep the faith 
of the American people has heen in the power 
of their institutions to withstand even the 
vice and ignorance of foreigners, and convert 
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them into good citizens, this legislation must 
be considered one of the most extraordinary 
pieces of tergiversation in political history. It 
is the more extraordinary because the more one 
examines the Chinese problem on the Pacific 
coast, the more satisfied one becomes that 
the whole anti-Chinese movement, in so far 
as it is political, is the result of the judi- 
cial decision which denied to Chinamen 
the quality of being ‘‘free white persons” 
for purposes of naturalization under the 
United States statute, although this statute 
expressly admits to citizenship the savages 
of the African continent as well as our native 
blacks. If even 3,000 Chinamen had been 
naturalized in California, and had been voters 
during the past ten years, it is all but certain 
that neither the Democratic nor the Republi- 
can politicians would have discovered the 
horrors of Chinese immigration, or have ven- 
tured to plant passports, and alien registries, 
and disqualification by race and. color on 
American soil. In fact, they would probably 
be by this time as anxious tu deny all hostility 
to Chinamen as they are now to conceal that 
they ever favored negro slavery, or belonged 
to a Know-Nothing lodge. : 








THE COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL 
SITUATION 


FOREIGN consumers show but little disposi- 
tion to take our breadstuffs and provisions at 
present prices.’ There is a general holding off 
in all the foreign markets. There has been so 
much said about ‘‘speculation” buoying up 
the prices of all these commodities, that in all 
the European consuming markets there is a 
belief that there must some time soon come a 
general breaking down of prices in this coun- 
try. This has been the prevailing impression 
all winter, and yet prices have been maintain- 
ed with a firmness which has surprised a good 
many, who are now beginning to modify some- 
what their views about the extent to which 
prices may be too high to finda market. 

The supply of grain—wheat and corn—in 
the entire country, available for export, is less 
than last year, and the same may be said of 
provisions and lard. Large stocks of all these 
commodities are concentrated at the great 
representative point of Chicago, and are held 
there by the capital of speculators invested in 
them, thus making the appearance of excessive 
supplies. ‘The demand for all these has also 
been less than last year, and the movement of 
the commodities has been unusually light. The 
mild winter has been favorable to prepara- 
tions for next year’s crop of spring wheat in 
the Northwest, and everything is favorable to 
a good one. And yet it is possible that the 
diminished supply of corn in the West at 
large and the diminished supply of hogs, to- 
gether with increased demands from the South 
for all sorts of food stuffs, may show that the 
present prices of pork, lard, corn, and even 
wheat are not too high, and that Europe will 
eventually take the surplus at something like 
present prices. 

Cotton is the greatest item in the adjustment 
of our foreign balance, and upon the particu- 
lars of the supply and export of this will de- 
pend to a greajer extent than on any other 
one item the movements of gold and the con- 
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sequent financial situation in this country dur- 
ing the current year. The speculators and 
statisticians have been operating upon the as- 
sumption that the crop.now coming to market 
will, by September 1, at the end of the cotton 
year,show a shortage of 1,100,000 bales—some 
say 1,200,000 bales—as compared with the 
previous year. Upon the same basis of 
prices this would show a shortage of between 
$55,000,000 and $60,000,000 in our stock of 
exportable products as compared with the pre- 
vious year. Of course, a large part of this 
will be made up by higher prices for what we 
do export; and this equalizing effect will be 
felt more and more toward the latter end of 
the cotton year if it become apparent that the 
shortage is as much as was estimated, and if, 
as is possible, it also become apparent that the 
present floods 1n the cotton regions of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley have made another important 
shortage in the next crop. But, however these 
features may turn out, the present visible sup- 
ply of cotton available for export is about 
100,000 bales greater than last year, with 
larger stocks on hand in Europe. Thus far, 
the legitimate demand for consumption in Eng- 
land does not indicate a disposition to buy large- 
ly of American cotton at present prices; but 
systematic cotton speculators, who make the 
elaborate published cotton statistics a study, 
and base their operations on their opinions 
derived from them, are not only maintaining 
prices in this market nearly a cent above 
Liverpool, but are shipping cotton there not- 
witnstanding the advance prices, and hoping 
ic get out with a profit by the anticipated rise 
in foreign markets. It is proper to add that 
some of the most careful and best informed 
operators declare they do not see how this re- 
sult can be expected; nevertheless, it is largely 
to this kind of shipments that the increased 
supply of commercial bills on the market 
within the past week has been due. 

To the extent that America is the world’s 
greatest source of supply for food-stuffs and 
cotton, there has been much reason for higher 
prices everywhere. Last year’s crops showed 
an important diminution in almost every item. 
The severity of last winter caused enormous 
losses of live stock in the far West, which are 
just now beginning to be made apparent in 
the great decrease of this winter’s pork-pack- 
ing inthe West. The falling off in the winter 
wheat and corn crops, and the very important 
one in the cotton crop of last summer, are all 
sufficient reasons for higher prices for all arti- 
cles of food and cotton than last year. But 
it is not only on account of these higher 
prices that the foreign markets have not taken 
our surplus this year. The policy of foreign 
governments in discouraging the great depend- 
ence of their respective countries upon America 
for these supplies had an effect in the same direc- 
tion. During the three years up to last fall we 
had, by the great export of all these commodi- 
ties at much lower prices than now, drawn about 
$220,000,000 of gold from and revolutionized 
our commercial relations with Europe. It 
was partly to prevent this further outflow of 
gold that such opposition was made on the 
Continent to the importation of American pro- 
ducts. 

This opposition on the Continent, followed 
by the advance in the rates of discount at 





the great banks of England, France, and 
Germany, checked our exports, and caused the 
reéxportation from this country since January 
1 of $11,291,340 of the specie we had gained 
from Europe in the last three years, This 
reaction continues to some extent, but all the 
latter part of the week foreign exchange has 
been vibrating about the point of 4.893, be- 
low which the export and insurance of gold 
are not justified. The immediate prospect, 
therefore, is not unfavorable to a change of 
all the conditions in our favor. It may be 
delayed by the continued sluggishness of the 
foreign demand for a time; but, as foreign con 
sumers begin to realize that there has really 
been an important decrease in every item of 
American products, and consider the possi- 
bilities of European war, the conditions may 
possibly change. 

In our more immediate tinancial affairs, 
also, there has been a great change feu: che 
better, The inflation has been taken out of 
American stocks ; the 
of projectors of great improvements have 
been reduced to 
ed, a solid basis. The average of all non 
dividend - paying stocks are now selling 
at about sixty per cent. of the prices which they 
commanded last May, and even the dividend- 
payers are far below their value as compared 
with the rates obtainable for the large supplies 
of money seeking investment. In brief, there- 
fore, it may be said that, unless some new dis 
aster should occur, we are at the bottom of the 
long decline of the last nine months, and that, 
though the reaction may be delayed a little, 
yet it will come this spring with a more active 
movement of our present surplus products at 
somewhere near present prices, and be fol 
lowed up by the prospect of better crops. 
Meanwhile we may reasonably expect nearly 
1,000,000 immigrants during the current year, 
with all their addition of money and labor to 
the resources of the country. 


too sanguine views 


a safer and, it is believ- 


NON-PARTISAN JURIES. 

From the time of Lord Mansfield to the pre- 
sent day all legal reformers have admitted that 
the jury system has its imperfections. Juries 
are popular bodies, and as such apt to be 
swayed by prejudice and passion, and the in- 
fluence of prejudice and passion is just what 
all who are interested in the administration of 
justice feel that it ought to be absolutely free 
from. The defenders of the jury system, 
however, have always maintained that while 
some other mode of trial may be better in 
civil suits, jumes serve, in all cases involving 
political questions, a useful purpose, as judges 
are apt in such cases to be themselves intlu- 
enced by anti-popular sentiment, and in order 
to protect life and liberty and popular mghts 
against judicial tyranny, tribunal drawn 
fresh from the people is needed. 

For this reason, it was generally felt at the 
close of the war, that for the preservation in 
the South of the political and civil rights of 
the negro we must rely very much on the jury 
system. With the negroes admitted to sit on 
juries, and “‘ex-rebels” disqualified, fair trials 
securing the ‘‘results of the war” would be 
possible. There was always a good deal of 
dispute as to how the Southern jury system 
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worked, however, but the general ad- | in verdicts of guilty without leaving the jury- 


vance in prosperity and quiet in that part of 
the country since the end of the war seemed 
toshew that the changes introduced did not 
lead to any evils, and that the business of 
the United States courts in the South was 
transacted in such a way as to give a new 
proof of the value of what used to be known 
as the ‘‘palladium” of the liberties of the 
race, 

In 1879, however, some legal reformers in 
Congress hit upon a new plan for the im- 
provement of Southern juries, which looks as 
if it had been suggested by one of the great 
discoveries in the science of municipal govern- 
ment made in this city. It may have been 
the triumphant of ** non-par- 
tisan”” Park and Police boards, composed of an 
equal number of members of the two great 
political parties, which led these reform- 
ers to inquire why the same principle could 
not be extended to juries. Why indeed ? 
There is far less apparent connection between 
parks, the police, and politics than there 
is between juries and politics in the 
South. To require all juries to be made up of 
six Republicans and six Democrats was, from 
a legal point of view, however, an innovation, 
and, like all great reforms, was not an easy 
measure to carry through on its merits without 
a good deal of discussion and opposition. To 
avoid this difficulty the reformers resorted to 
a plan which generally works like a charm in 
legislative matters. They put their measure 
into the form ofa ‘‘rider” to the Judicial 
Appropriation Bill, and put before Congress 
the alternative of making the jury system ‘‘non- 
partisan” or bringing the judicial machinerv of 
the Government to a standstill. 

The ‘‘ rider” which, against many idle pro- 
tests from General Garfield and others, became 
law, provides that all jurors in United States 
courts ‘‘shall be publicly drawn from a box 
containing. . . thenames of not less than 300 
persons, . . . which names shall have been 
placed therein by the clerk of such court and 
a commissioner to be appointed by the judge 
thereof, which commissioner shall be a citizen 
of good standing, residing in the district in 
which such court is held, and a@ well-known 
member of the principal political party in the 
district in which the court is held opposing 
that to which the clerk may belong, the clerk 
and said commissioner each to place one name 
in said box alternately, without reference to 
party affiliations, until the whole number re- 
quired shall be placed therein.” 


success our 


The law has now been in force for two 
years, and, strange to say, according to testi- 
mony collected in the South, non-partisan 
as it is, the manner in which it works is only 
satisfactory to one political party—the Demo- 
crats At the first blush, it would seem im- 
possible that any one could object to a jury 
system which made it almost certain that no 
jury could be drawn which would be composed 
exclusively of members of either political 
party. But the Republicans in the South are 
by no means happy over it. They say, for 
instance, that at the last term of Judge 
Settle’s court there were several cases of 
offences against the election laws, the testi- 
mony in which, according to the judge, was so 
conclusive that the jury ought to have brought 





box; instead of which they disagreed in every 
case. General Duskin, United States District 
Attorney in Alabama, says that in a recent 
case the election officials in a certain district 
were indicted for a violation of the election 
laws—their returns failing to show a single 
Republican vote cast. Twelve witnesses on 
the trial testified to seeing Republican bal- 
lots deposited. Thejury disagreed. Accord- 
ing to a Republican lawyer from another 
Southern State, ‘‘the 3800 men selected are 
chosen from bitter partisans of the opposing 
parties. The clerk of the court selects 150 
Republicans, and the commissioner chooses 
150 Democrats; and every case is decided, not 
according to the testimony, but according to 
the political predilections of jurors. In other 
words, it is not decided at all, but ends in a 
disagreement of the jury.” 

Another Republican lawyer ironically says: 


“Tt works splendidly. Every trial 


ends in a disagreement of the jury. No atten- 
tion 1s paid to the testimony. The Republican 
jurors vote to convict and the Democratic 


jurors acquit the offenders. To show you how 
yee the jurors understand their duties, 

will tell youatrue story. Last year it became 
known that certain enterprising Democrats had 
been indicted in our State for violating the elec- 
tion laws. As the time for the trials drew near, 
appeals were made in the Democratic newspapers 
and elsewhere for contributions of money to 
pay the cost of defending the criminals. Assess- 
ments were also levied on the members of the 
Democratic clubs to raise funds for this purpose. 
It happened that a member of one of these clubs, 
who had been drawn as a juror, was asked to 
pay his assessment of one dollar. ‘ Well,’ said 
he, ‘I do not think I ought topay thatmoney. I 
am on the jury, you know, and I expect to do 
my share there in acquitting these persons.’ I 
understand that this plea was considered a good 
one.” / 

This looks as if the non-partisan system 
cannot be relied upon to solve the jury 
problem in the South. The reformers who 
got the law through Congress seem to have 
overlooked the fact that a perfect non-partisan 
scheme ought to produce results satisfactory 
to both political parties, and that Republicans 
can hardly be expected to regard as non-par- 
tisan a jury system which satisfies only 
Democrats. 

The pretence of trying to get ‘‘ non-partisan” 
bodies of all kinds by making them up in 
equal parts of bitterly opposed partisans is 
getting to be altogether too transparent for 
use, and its application to the jury system by 
means of a forced ‘‘rider” to an appro- 
priation bill, with the comical but inevitable 
results of producing, in cases growing out of 
‘* politics,” not non-partisan verdicts, but disa- 
greements of the jury, seems like a bit of 
legislative dcu fe. 


GOVERNMENT ABSORPTION OF PRUS- 
SIAN RAILWAYS. 


BERLIN, February 26. 

THE ownership of the German railroads by the 
Government, and not by private companies, will 
be decided in a few weeks. The cummittee of 
the House of the Prussian Landtag agrees with 
the Government in the choice and price of the 
roads to be purchased, and the formal adoption 
of this resolution will shortly, as a matter of 
course, be voted by the majority. The present 
Minister of Public Works, Herr Maybach, is able 
and competent in his line. As he has no political 
aspirations of his own, and in all his transactions 





is led by his desire to please his chief, Bismarck, 


| he has in all his doings the powerful arm of the 


Chancellor behind him, and achieves what none 
of his predecessors would have dared to urge, 
and what even Bismarck could not have accom- 
plished without the energetic assistance of an 
ambitious Minister like Herr Maybach. 

You will remember that in 1876 Prince Bis- 
marck proposed to buy all German private roads 
for the Empire. At that time, when he had not 
yet surrendered himself to the protectionists and 
agrarians, the measure was looked upon more 
as a political than an economical plan. Even a 
great many of the present political adversaries 
of the Chancellor agreed with him, that the most 
practical way to reduce the petty princes to ut- 
ter insignificance, beginning with Bavaria and 
ending with Schwarzburg, would be to divest the 
railroad monopoly of their sovereign rights. 
“Let us make those fellows,” Bismarck often 
said, ‘“‘civil princes. Since they have lost the 
chief command of their troops, the sharpest sting 
has been cut off. Now leave them the right 
to nominate parsons and sextons, and they 
will be out of harm’s way, while the perpet- 
ual unity of Germany will be accomplish- 
ed.” These petty princes, however, instinct- 
ively felt the danger threatening them, and 
persistently refused to give up the last real rem- 
nant of their sovereignty. Thereupon it was re- 
solved to buy all Prussian private railroads for the 
Prussian Government, which within four years 
carried out its programme to the letter. In 1879 
it owned 6,239 kilometres (one English mile=1.61 
km.),and acquired from the private companies 
5,002, making in all 11,202 kilometres. Besides, 
it has under its management 2,350 kilometres of 
private roads and 1,251 belonging to Alsace. 
Lorraine. To the present session of the Landtag 
it proposes to buy 3,284 more, whenall in all it will 
have 18,057 out of 34,034 kilometres, which consti- 
tute the present entire length of all German rail- 
roads, state and private. Amongthem are Ba- 
varia, with 4,156 kilometres; Saxony, with 1,980; 
Wiirtemberg, with 1,533; Baden, with 1,314; 
Hesse, with 175; Oldenburg, with 290; and various 
other small states who hold in common 146, mak- 
ing in all 9,588 kilometres. The proportion ofall 
governmental railroads to private ones thus 
stands, or rather will stand, at 27,645 to 6,385, and 
it does not require great sagacity to predict that 
ina few years the private roads will have become 
an institution of the past. During the last year 
the income realized by Prussia from her railroad 
investments was 5\¢ per cent., while in 1879-80 
she had only made 4.87 per cent. 

Iam not yet able to judge definitely of the 
efficacy of the measure. Although the new sys- 
tem will save much money, and will be carried 
out with that exactness and honesty which are 
and have always been characteristic features 
of the Prussian civil officer, there are three main 
objections which, in my opinion, weigh heavily 
against state ownership. 

First—A very large amount of stock, worth 
several thousands of millions of marks, will be 
withdrawn from the market, and small as well 
as large capitalists will have to invest their sur- 
plus in other shares or bonds. There is, perhaps, 
no civilized people which, from an economic 
point of view, is less educated and more 
given to fallacies than the great mass of Ger- 
mans. The more interest is promised the more 
eager they are to invest in anenterprise of which 
they often know nothing but the name, and 
which on account of the height of its percentage 
cannot be safe. To give you an instance: After 
millions of dollars had been made in this country 
by speculating in United States bonds, hundreds 
of millions were lost here by speculating in 
unsafe American railroad bonds. I know a 
gentleman who in othef respects is not at 
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all stupid, but who sold his good Government 
bonds in order to buy the first-mortgage bonds 
of a certain Western railway, which he was 
finally glad to sell for a trifle. To my warning 
he replied that they seemed to be just as good as 
United States bonds, and that they looked just 
like them. What is still worse, in the great ma- 
jority of cases, the average German invests all 
his money in one security, or rather insecurity, 
and is induced to do so by the greedy desire 
of gaining the greatest possible profit at one 
stroke. The other day a great scholar of this 
city, who was a gentleman of large means, had 
to sell his house and garden in the best part of 
Berlin, because he had lost his whole fortune by 
buying Rumanian railroad bonds at high rates 
and selling them at the lowest. He might just 
as well have speculated in Mississippi or Arkan- 
sas bonds. All these shortcomings, it is true, 
will be overcome by and by; but at present the 
embarrassment created by the commutation of 
hundreds of millions of railroad stock into Prus- 
sian consols, is too sudden, and will lead hosts of 
capitalists into bad investments. The Govern- 
ment’s rate of interest is four per cent., and in 
the eyes of German investors too low to deserve 
much attention. From a financial point of view 
Germany, therefore, will lose much, which 
could have been avoided if the new system had 
been introduced gradually and not within two 
short years. : 

Another objection which I have to make tothe 
exclusive state ownership of railroads in this 
country is much more lasting. The tendency of 
Prince Bismarck and of his subordinates is in 
the direction of state omnipotence, which of late 
has even been developed into state socialism. 
Thus the railroads, too, will be managed with a 
single eye to Government influence and supre- 
macy. Hitherto we have had several hundred 
thousand railroad officers, employees, and work- 
ingmen who were never interfered with in their 
political views, who could vote as they pleased, 
and entertain any opinion which did not come 
into collision with the criminal law. We have, 
however, already had some, and shall every day 
have more, experience of the influence which 
the abolition of private railroads will exercise 
on our political life. Recalling the royal re- 
script of January 4, you will readily understand 
that the railroad men will form no exception to 
the general rule which is imposed upon all royal 
officers. Henceforth it will be advisable for a 
railroad employee not to vote otherwise than in 
accordance with the political opinions of his 
chief. Our Ministers and their assistants con- 
sider themselves the owners of the Government 
machine, and run it in their interest or interpret 
their duties as understood by the Chancellor. 
Railroad officers, post-office and telegraph clerks 
no longer dare to petition, in their own names, 
the Reichstag or Landtag, because they are 
threatened with punishment if they doso. The 
other day, when a Deputy in the Landtag 
complained that the time-tables of the railroads 
had not beén published in the Opposition paper, 
although it enjoyed the largest circulation in his 
province, Herr Maybach’s subordinate, a very 
green ‘‘Geheimer Rath,” replied that the Minis- 
ter could do as he pleased, just as the Deputy 
himself was at liberty to choose a better tailor, 
if the first did not suit him, or to order goods 
from a merchant who had fewer customers than 
another. This boyish talk was sharply repri- 
manded by the Opposition, but to no purpose, as 
the higher Prussian civil officers consider them- 
selves infallible. The tone of our civil service 
has been much lowered by the requirements 
which the Government of late has imposed upon 
its employees, Thus they are losing more and 
more that self-esteem and pride of independence 
which have hitherto been the noblest character- 





istics of their public life, and this loss is the severest 
of all. 


Last, though not least, the new system will | 
exercise a decisive influence upon the manage- | 
ment of the Prussian finances, and on our consti- | 


tutional development. As the Government has 
rejected the material guarantees demanded by 
the House for the purpose of preserving its right 
of voting the budget, there is great danger that 
the Minister of Public Works will make that 
right illusory. He can create sunshine and rain 
by raising or reducing the freight tariff, thus 
controlling the whole economical life of the na- 
tion, and becoming much more influential than 
the Secretary of the Treasury. When the present 
bill is carried the whole railroad property of the 
state will amourt to about 6,000,000,000 of marks, 
or about $1,500,000,000. 

On the 20th instant a steamship company cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of its exist- 
ence—a fact which, because of the company’s 
close relations to your country, deserves to be 
mentioned in your paper. I refer to the North 
German Lloyd, established in 1857 in Bremen, 
with two ships, running monthly between that 
port and New York. Owing to the energy of its 
president, Mr. H. H. Meier—member of the 
Reichstag for Bremen—to excellent captains, to 
good management, and to the efficiency of very 
able agents, like Messrs. Oelrichs & Co., of your 
city, it has gained strength from day today, and, 
with its twenty-three splendid large steamers, is 
now competing with the best lines crossing the 
ocean. What we free-traders give it most credit 
for is, that even in times of bad luck the Lloyd 
has disdainfully refused the subsidies freely of- 
fered it by the Government, and that it owes its 
noble position solely to its own exertions. It is 
now as firmly established ascan be. On account 
of a heavy and daily increasing emigration, the 
present times are good for all shipping houses, 
but especially for companies which, like the 
Lloyd, can look back with satisfaction upon a 
glorious history. 

What enormous proportions the German emi- 
gration will assume the coming season you 
may conclude from a late advertisement of the 
Lloyd. In the next four months, frem March 
1to June 30, it will send out from Bremen to 
New York and Baltimore not less than 67 steam- 
ers—namely, 18 in March, 17 in April, and 16 
each in May and June—that is, more than one 
large ship every two days. Suppose that cach 
of them takes out only 600 steerage passengers 
on the average—in my opinion, the number will 
amount to at least 750 heads per vessel—there 
will be more than 49,0090 passengers from one 
German port within four months. And what is 
still more interesting is the fact that the passage 
money for the greater part of the emigrants has 
been sent over by friends and relatives from the 
United States to Germany, or that a ticket has 
been bought by them, which has been sent over 
here. A similar lively business is done in Ham- 
burg;and apart from the smaller ports of Havre, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, and Liverpool (the latter 
as far as German emigration is concerned), the 
German emigration alone for 1882. may be set 
down at 250,000 heads. Our protectionists are quite 
alarmed. Who will work for us, who will eat 
our breadstuffs, they cry, if small farmers, ser- 
vants, and mechanics gv to America? To help 
themselves, they insist upon strong emigration 
laws; but it will be of nouse. They may hurt 
Bremen and Hamburg for a short time, but they 
will further the shipping interest of Rotterdam, 
Antwerp, Havre, and Liverpool. This mighty 
migration cannot be stopped by precautionary 
measures of the police, the factors creating it 
being too powerful. +++ 
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Correspondence. 


DIFFERENTIAL RAILROAD RATES. 
To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Whatever may be the merits of the dif 
ferential-rate question now being discussed be 
fore the Thurman-Cooley-Washburn Commis: 
sion, there is one theory advanced by representa- 
tives of the New York merchants that ought to 
be refuted at once—namely, that rates should be 
based upon the cost of service. 

The cost of service (or production) will have 
the same influence upon the price of transporta- 
tion by rail that cost of service (or production) 
has upon the price of iron or other commodities, 
and no more. One iron mill may have advan- 
tages which enable it to produce iron at less cost 
than another, and the cost at which it can pro- 
duce will have some influence upon the market 
price of iron ; but, to say that it must charge 
less in the market for its product than the mar. 
ket price, or than the mill which makes iron 
under greater disadvantages, would be absurd, 
In the market all must charge alike, and the 
mill possessing special facilities or advantages 
will make the most money. 

The same law applies to the price of trans- 
portation by rail, and it seems singular that at 
this late day any business man should think 
otherwise. It was an axiom among railroads 
twenty-five years ago, and is just as true new, 
that the short line between two common flats 
should make the rates, and other lines should 
conform, This was upon the theory that the 
short line would generally be the one able to do 
business at the lowest rates and live. What was 
meant was that the line between common points 
which could produce transportation at the 
smallest cost should fix the rates, and the other 
lines should conform. It has never beenclaimed 
that the more costly lines should charge more. 
Such a rule would drive all the roads but one 
between any two common points out of the 
market, because the business would all seek the 
road which could produce transportation cheap- 
est and survive. 

The argumentis not only in itself unsound, but 
itis fatal to New York. It is argued that cost 
of service must settle the differential-rate ques- 
tion, and that the New York roads can do busi- 
ness enough cheaper than the other lines, per 
mile, owing to low grades, etc., to warrant mak- 
ing the New York rates the same as the Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore and Norfolk rates. If it 
is true that the New York Central can carry 
freight to New York at as small cost as the Penn- 
sylvania road can carry it to Philadelphia, then 
it follows, as New York is ninety miles beyond 
Philadelphia, that it costs the Pennsylvania road 
more to carry freight to New York than it costs 
the New York Central, and, adopting the cost-of- 
service theory, the Pennsylvania road should 
charge more to and from New York than the 
New York Central charges, while charging the 
same to and from Philadelphia as the New York 
Central charges to and from New York. If this 
is done, the New York merchants will all use 
the New York Central to the exclusion of other 
lines, and the Pennsylvania and Baltimore & 
Ohio will be obliged to abandon that field. 

The fallacy of the cost-of-service theory is ob- 
vious enough on reflection, and it is to be hoped 
that the distinguished Commissioners will not be 
influenced by it. If it is true that rates between 
the West and all the seaboard cities should be 
alike, it is not because the cost of service is the 
same to and from all, but because the seaboard 
cities are all practically one market, so far as 
the world is concerned, and rates between the 
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West and the Atlantic seaboard market should 
be the same by all routes—just as rates between 
the West and New York city have always been, 
and must always be, made the same by all 
routes, without regard to what it costs the rail- 
A RAILROAD MAN. 


roads. 
CuHiIcaco, March 10, 1882, 


PUBLICITY OF “RAILROAD ACCOUNTS 
AND MANAGEMENT. 
To THE EpITorR OF THE NATION: 

Str: The real difficulty met in solving the 
problems which are connected with the regula- 
tion of railroad tariffs and of railroad manage- 
ment is the impossibility of getting a reliable 
foundation of facts relating to the business done 
and to the character and animus of those who 
manage that business. From the nature of their 
business, the railroad managers are public men 
in the same sense that the President and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury are public men, and yet 
are without the curbs or restraints which are 
felt by those high officials. People generally 
think that railroad managers, as officials, are 
practically irresponsible ; as men, they are un- 
known. They have business dealings of vital 
importance with thousands of people in every 
town and village and farm in a vast extent of 
country. These people are, from their know- 
ledge of themselves and of human nature, natu- 
rally suspicious of the honesty and the rectitude 
of intention of any set of men who act in secret 
and have no recognized laws to guide them. 

A knowledge of the facts would probably cor- 
rect this suspicious feeling. This is generally 
admitted; the doubt is how to obtain this know- 
ledge. Facts as to the cost and receipts of busi- 
ness could be obtained by compelling a general 
practice of keeping and publishing railroad ac- 
counts on a plan similar to that adopted by Mr. 
Fink, when on the Louisville & Nashville R.R. 
—a plan not only complete, but admirable in the 
analytical ability which it shows. 

Facts as to the style of management and the 
character of the managers could be obtained by 
allowing a public examination of all the proceed- 
ings of the Board of Directors (which relate to 
business, as distinguished from those which re- 
late to patronage), and of all the official orders 
and books of the managers relating to general 
and special rates. Such examination could be 
delayed for six months, so that premature pub- 
licity could not interfere with current business ; 
that is, all proceedings for the six months end- 
ing, say on December 31, 1881, would be open 
for examination on July 1, 1882, to any person 
sufficiently interested to spare the time. 

By this method the managers would be made 
directly liable to public opinion. It would save 
the expense of railroad commissioners ; it would 
avoid the delay of their cumbrous machinery ; 
it would not be affected by their individual 
prejudices, and, at the same time, would make 
the railroad managers amenable to law. 

Would not much reckless speculation and un- 
just discrimination be prevented in public busi- 
ness if every railroad president and manager 
was sure that every act of his would be open to 
the same scrutiny that every act of the Presi- 
dent and of the executive officers of the Govern- 
ment is at the call of the House or of the Senate ? 
To be sure, the question of rates to rival seaports 
is a different and more difficult problem, not to 
be affected, it would seem, by any legal regula- 
tions. G. M. 

SYRACUSE, March 10, 1882, 


VOGT’S VACCINATION RATIOS. 
To THE Ep1ToR oF THE NATION : 
Sir: In reading the article on ‘‘ The Vaccina- 
tion Question” in No, 871 of the Nation, the 
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appearance of the figures prompted my curi- 
osity to develop the ratios. I was amused to 
find that the figures were almost exactly equiva- 
lent, the fifth column (the ** correct ” one) show- 
ing the number of cases in 10,000, the fourth 
column (Vogt’s) giving the proportion of cases 
—though why the number 10,000 is mentioned 
by Vogt does not appear from this citation 
(87.6 : 219.6 = 20.2 : 50.6 = 2.6: 6.6 [6.5]). I write 
from the purely disinterested motive of reliev- 
ing Vogt’s name of the undeserved charge of 
‘ignorance ” and “ mendacity ”"—undeserved in 
this instance—and not at all in opposition to the 
writer. I have already committed myself irre- 
trievably to the side of the latter, as my arm 
shows.—Respectfully, oS 9 
New YorK City, March 9, 1882. 





[The precise point of this criticism is not 
understood. According to Vogt’s table, 30.37 
deaths in a population of 1,383 give 87.6 
deaths per 10,000, and 5.88 deaths in a popu- 
lation of 1,163 give 20.2 deaths per 10,000. 
This is not true. 30.37 : 1883 is not = 87.6: 
10,000, but — 219.6 : 10,000; and 5.88 : 1163 
= 50.6 : 10,000, and not 20.2 : 10,000. Itis 
true that the ratio of error is the same, giving 
almost exactly 2-5 of the true ratio in each 
case, so that it would seem as if Vogt had cal- 
culated the true ratios, and, finding that they 
did not suit his views, had divided each of 
them by 2.5, as the easiest and quickest way 
of making his table. 

The worst of it is that he then proceeds to 
use these false ratios in a table on the follow- 
ing page, to prove that the yearly ratio of 
mortality from smallpox before the days of 
Jenner was less than it has been since Jenner, 
whereas the true ratios would have shown 
precisely the reverse. This table is otherwise 
unfair, and it was not thought worth while to 
quote it and point out the errors, since to do 
this would take up too much space. A part 
of it is here given, to show the effect of the 
false ratios above explained. 


YEARLY MORTALITY FROM SMALLPOX IN 
Cities PER 10,000 LIVING. 








Since Jenner. Before Jenner. 
Arie 
Ages. +3 | és <2 
A = * > 
* 3 a I Oe of 
pieigié | S| gs 
y x 8 = Ss oF 
&irli aso > & 
0-5 years. | 32 | 64 | 66 | 124 || 88 219.6 
5-10 years. 10, 8 | &/| 8 2 50.6 


* Yearly mean, 1828-1836. 


+ Yearly mean, 1864-1866. 
+ Yearly mean, 1863-1868, 


§ Yearly mean, 1871-1872. 
It is hardly necessary to point out to the 
statistician the small value of the comparison 
of ratios derived from two or three years’ ex- 
perience only, selected presumably at the time 
of an epidemic, as is the case for Chemnitz 
and Stockholm in the above table, with ratios 
derived from the experience of 180 years, as 
is the case with the Geneva figures ; and when 
these last ratios are found to be systematically 
falsified in a constant proportion, it is thought 
that the alternative of ignorance or mendacity 
is, on the whole, rather a mild and friendly 
mode of characterization.—Ep. Nation. ] 








Notes. 


Miss C. M. Hewrns, Librarian of the Hartford 
Library Association, Hartford, Conn.,will gladly 
receive from teachers and librarians statements 
of their efforts to encourage a love for good read- 
ing in boys and girls, for a report at the Confe- 
rence of the American Library Association at 
Cincinnati in May. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. announce a new popu- 
lar edition of the works of William H. Prescott, 
in fifteen volumes, from the plates of that edited 
by Mr. John Foster Kirk. They have also in 
press a translation, by Miss Augusta McC. 
Wright, of Gautier’s ‘Romance of a Mummy’; 
and a ‘Smaller History of the United States,’ by 
Josiah W. Leeds. 

Gautier’s ‘One of Cleopatra’s Nights, and 
Other Fantastic Romances,’ translated for the 
first time by Mr. Hearn, of the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat, will be published by R. Worth- 
ington, as well as a new novel, ‘The Gipsy 
Queen,’ by Hugh de Normand. 

A. C. Armstrong & Son will begin publica- 
tion immediately of ‘‘ The Clerical Library,” or 
helps to sermonizing, as the series might be 
called. Three of the proposed twelve volumes, 
each of which will be complete, are entitled 
‘Three Hundred Outlines of Sermons on the 
New Testament,’ and again on the Old Testa- 
ment, and ‘Outline Sermons to Children, with 
Numerous Anecdotes.’ 

GP, Putnam’s Sons add to their announce- 
ments ‘The Sunday Question,’ by the Rev. 
Leonard W. Bacon, of Norwich, Conn., who “ is 
said to treat the subject from a liberal point of 
view,” and may be trusted to make it interest- 
ing; ‘The Defence of the Bride, and Other 
Poems,’ by Anna Catherine Green; ‘ Lady 
Beauty,’ by Allan Muir, in the Trans-Atlantic 
Series of novels; and, in the New Plutarch 
Series, ‘ Victor Emmanuel,’ by Edward Dicey. 

D. Appleton & Co. will shortly publish Hux- 
ley’s ‘Science and Culture, and Other Essays’; 
Tyndall’s ‘ Essays on the Floating Matter of the 
Air, in relation to Putrefaction and Infection’; 
‘The Brain and its Function,’ by Dr. J. Luys ; 
‘Myth and Science,’ by Tito Vignoli; and 
‘Plantation Songs and Ballads,’ by Joel Chan- 
dler Harris, author of ‘ Uncle Remus.’ 

Chas. Scribner’s Sons have nearly ready ‘ Mo- 
linos the Quietist,’ by John Bigelow ; and ‘ Out- 
lines of Primitive Belief among the Indo-Euro- 
pean Races,’ by Charles Francis Keary, of the 
British Museum. 

Macmillan & Co., whose removal on May 1 
from Bond Street to No. 112 Fourth Avenue 
obeys the up-town law of progress, announce 
for immediate publication Mr. Hamerton’s much- 
delayed important work on ‘ The Graphic Arts.’ 
They have also ready the cheap edition of Mr. 
Shorthouse’s new romance, ‘ John Inglesant,’ in 
their series of novels. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. will be the American pub- 
lishers of ‘The Confessions of a Medium,’ and of 
a popular English work, ‘Outlines for the Little 
Ones to Color.’ 

To their cheap and yet handsome library edi- 
tion of Canon Rawlinson’s ‘Five Great Monar- 
chies of the Eastern World’ Dodd, Mead & Co. 
have now added his ‘Sixth Oriental Monarchy’ 
(Parthia), first published some nine years ago. 

Mr. Blaine’s Eulogy on President Garfield has 
been printed in a neat volume, with a steel por- 
trait, by J. R. Osgood & Co. 

Some well-chosen selections from Longfellow’s 
poems, largely narrative, initiate Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.’s “‘ American Classics for Schools.” 
The several pieces are annotated. We should 
have included in our choice “The Building of 
the Ship” and ‘‘ The Arsenal at Springfield.” 
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** Love’s Labour’s Lost” is the newest issue in 
Rolfe’s expurgated edition of Shakspere (Har- 
pers), and “ King Henry V.” in that of Mr. Aldis 
Wright's ‘Select Plays of Shakspere’ (Mac- 
millan). 

No. 4, completing vol. v., of the Pennsylvania 
Maguzine of History and Biography, contains 
a number of still unfinished articles, the most 
interesting of which are Mr. Townsend Ward’s 
‘*Germantown Road and its Associations,” in- 
creasingly rich in etched illustrations, and the 
“Journal of Captain John Montrésor,” describ- 
ing Howe’s expedition up the Chesapeake and 
the consequent battle of Brandywine 

Those who have read Mrs, Oliphant’s ‘ Belea- 
guered City’ will be interested to be told that 
the phenomenon of a cloud remaining station- 
ary many weeks over a city actually occurred 
at Paris from the 4th of January to the 26th, in 
1882, as described in Nature for February 9. 
‘‘Neither sun, nor stars, nor moon were visible 
for an instant during that lengthened period.” 

The London Daily News of February 18 re- 
sponds to the exposure made in the Nation and 
the Critic of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s plagiarism 
from a well-forgotten American book and other- 
wise, by saying in effect that “it was a very 
little one.” The Academy, more discreetly, re- 
prints the evidence ‘‘ without comment.” 

The latter journal announces an interesting 
work, ‘ Folk-Etymology : a Dictionary of Words 
corrupted in Form or Meaning by False Deriva- 
tion or Mistaken Analogy,’ by the Rev. A. 
Smythe Palmer, author of ‘Leaves from a 
Word-Hunter’s Note-Book.’ 

The Athenceum reports that the surviving 
daughter of Thomas Bewick, who is consider- 
ably older than the century, has carried into 
effect the bequest resolved upon by herself and 
sister some years ago, and made over to the 
British Museum their ‘‘matchless collection of 
impressions from the blocks and other works of 
their father and uncle and brother, as well as 
some of the admirable drawings of the first 
named.” These last number 165, and are mount- 
ed on forty sheets, “ being original studies of the 
most exquisite quality, chiefly in delicate and 
brilliant water-colors, made for the great book 
on [British] birds.” Might not some art journal 
be permitted to reproduce specimens of them in 
chromolithography ? Or, as a crucialtest of the 
progress of modern engraving, perhaps the Cen- 
tury would undertake to procure photographs of 
one of these, put them.upon the block and assign 
them to several engravers, and print the results 
in comparison with Bewick’s own cut from the 
same design. 

‘* A Corner of the Paris Quays” is the subject 
of an etching which forms the chief embellish- 
ment of the February number of Le Livre. The 

fléche of the Sainte-Chapelle, let us guess, is the 
spire which looms up in the middle distance. 
The gaping wooden boxes of the dealer in old 
books are arrayed on the stone balustrade, and 
half a dozen unprosperous-looking bibliophiles 
are searching in them for treasures of first. edi- 
tions. Near by, under a tree, sits the proprietor, 
whose turned back implies absolute confidence 
in the honor of his patrons. 

A ‘Sprach-Atlas’ of Northern and Middle 
Germany, prepared by Dr. G. Wenker, is in 
course of publication by Karl J. Triibner, Strass- 
burg. It promises to be a highly important 
work, descending to such minutiz as the limits 
of local pecul’arities like initial z (equivalent t, 
or vice versa), p and pf, etc. It will not be com- 
pleted under five years. 


—In the present deluge of little books on large 
subjects, we are glad to find one so good as Mr. 
Mahaffy’s ‘Old Greek Education,’ recently re- 
printed, in the ‘‘ Education Library,” by Harper 





& Brothers. It has, to be sure, some minor 
faults, such as might be anticipated by readers 
of the author’s earlier books: an occasional 
Over-positiveness and misuse of authorities, fre- 
quent laudation of things English and Irish, with 
contempt of the German scholarship which has 
made the writing of this book possible, and the 
omission or inadequate treatment of parts of the 
subject. This last defect may of course be ex- 
cused by the necessary limitation of space, but 
it seems as if some of the disquisition on modern 
marriage systems, or on the moral influence of 
modern music, might well have given way to a 
recognition of the informal education supplied at 
Athens by the state in the public religious ex- 
ercises, the statues, pictures, and buildings, and 
the conduct of government by public debate (a 
form of education to which Thucydides and De- 
mosthenes both call attention), or to a discussion 
of the connection of education with religion. 
The account of Plato’s ideal system of education 
will seem painfully superficial to any one who 
has read Nettleship’s excellent essay on the sub- 
jectin ‘ Hellenica.’ With all these minor faults, 
the book has two supreme merits: it is interest- 
ing, so that one who has no special knowledge or 
desire for knowledge on the subject can read it 
with pleasure, and it is full of information, much 
of which is from sources that lie out of the range 
of ordinary reading. An amusing instance of 
the writer’s insularity of feeling and habit of 
hasty inference may be seen in a foot-note on 
page 129: ‘ All foreigners, on the contrary, seem 
to love official dress, whether military or not. I 
was once in Genoa during a regatta, when a 
crew of visitors from Spezzia or Livorno used to 
walk about the streets in boating costume, with 
their oars over their shoulders, to the admiration 
of the Genoese. Imagine the Oxford eight, the 
day before the University race, sauntering along 
Piccadilly in this style! I recommend this case 
to the theorists who maintain that human nature 
is the same at all times and places.” 


—It appears from a circular issued by the Trus- 
tees of the Peabody Museum of American Ar- 
chzeology and Ethnology that the income of the 
$90,000 remaining of the original endowment is, 
now that a building has been erected and 
stocked, not more than sufficient to provide for 
the care alone. ‘‘ The increase of the collections 
must depend entirely upon gifts of specimens ”; 
but these cannot be expected to keepthe Museum 
abreast of the growth of science. The explora- 
tions formerly undertaken by the first curator, 
the late Dr. Jeffries Wyman, and the present 
incumbent, Mr. F. W. Putnam, have had to 
be suspended, thus cutting off the accumula- 
tion of material under the best auspices, 
and depriving the Museum of its share in 
the solution of the great problems of the 
prehistoric ethnology, migrations, and civiliza- 
tion of the coutinent. The Trustees now make 
an appeal for aid in renewing these explorations. 
The Museum is a local institution only in the 
sense of being established in Cambridge and not 
elsewhere. It is entirely free to the public, and 
students from any quarter can avail themselves 
of its already rich collections derived from the 
two Americas, from Egypt, Southern Africa, 
Asia, Australia, and the Pacific Islands, now on 
exhibition, and those from Europe (*“‘ particularly 
rich in objects illustrating the stone age of Den- 
mark and Italy, and in interesting remains from 
the Swiss lakes”) still to be arranged. Subscrip- 
tions may be sent to the treasurer, Mr. Theodore 
Lyman, No. 191 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. 


—The Peabody Institute in Baltimore has now 
in type something over 150 royal octavo pages 
of its catalogue, upon the preparation of which, 
by means of an analytical card catalogue, the 
working force of the library has been employed 
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for the past thirteen years. 
or five years longer to complete the arrangement 
and printing of the catalogue, and it will then 
probably embrace over 4,000 pages, published in 
four or five volumes. 


It will require four 


The proof-sheets, cover- 
ing thus far about two-thirds of the subjects 
and authors to be catalogued under the letter A, 
promise certain valuable improvements in the 
art of cataloguing public libraries in this country. 
Under a given subject, or author, will be found 
not merely an alphabetical arrangement of the 
main authorities and titles, but also an alpha 
betical grouping of the chief collateral material, 
monographs, essays, magazine articles, and the 
like, that may be found in the Peabody Library 
touching the subject or author in hand. For 
example, under the head of ‘* sthetics” we 
lind, first, an alphabetical list of authors who 
have written more or less systematic works upon 
finer type, an 
alphabetical list of minor authorities, disserta- 
tions, and miscellaneous articles. 


this subject; and, second, in 


The name of 
the author, if known, is the guiding principle of 
this arrangement, otherwise the catchword of 
the essay or monograph is given, hke the names 
of authors, in bold heavy type, so as to attract 
the eye at once upon the closely-printed page. 
Under the head of an author, for example, 
‘*Arago, Dominique Francois Jean, 1786-1853,” 
we find an alphabetical analysis of his * uvres 
completes,’ seventeen volumes. Instead of re- 
printing the table of contents for each volume, 
the contents of the whole series are arranged 
alphabetically, the catchword (not necessarily 

the initial word) of the titles serving as a guide 
in the classification ; for instance, * Sur laction 
calorifique et Paction chimique de la lumiére, v 

7; Sur les chronometres et les pendules, v. 12.” 
This system of registering articles by alphabeti 

cal catchwords becomes of immense value when 
applied to the publications of learned societies, 
like the literary collections of the French Insti- 
tute, Cambridge Philosophical Transactions, the 
publications of the Royal Irish Academy, and 
of the academies of St. Petersburg, Berlin, 
Vienna, Brussels, and the archives of Munich, 
and even to English and American reviews. 
Most catalogues, if they take any notice at all of 
the contents of a long senes of volumes, simply 
give the contents of each volume by itself, the 
result being, in the case of a very long series, 
that a student is sometimes obliged to leok 
through several pages of chaotic titles in order 
to ascertain whether there is any material re 
lating to the subject he may have in hand. 
This annoyance and grievous waste of time will 
be entirely spared if the Peabody idea is syste- 
matically carried out and subject-titles are ar- 
ranged alphabetically with appended references 
to volumes, but without regard to the succession 
of volumes. It should be as easy to find one’s 
way through a vast collection of monographs 
and special treatises as through a complete dic- 


' tionary of the English or French language, 


The body of existing science should be an ency- 


| clopedia of knowledge, properly indexed for 


the use of students, so that they may add to its 
volume without duplicating the work of pre- 


| decessors. 


—The practical difficulties and labor involved 
in such a classification are beyond all estimate, 
for the present state of the world’s scientific 
papers is but little removed from chaos. The 
Peabody idea has not yet been applied to the 
classification of the special articles on natural 
science to be found in the journals of European 


| academies, but very much has been done in the 


fields of literature, art, and history. The idea 


| is capable of indefinite expansion, and is only a 


suggestion of what the art of cataloguing a great 
public library of research may one day become, 
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The responsibility of the Peabody undertaking 
falls upon the Provost of the Institute, Dr. N. 
H. Morison, who, in his personal direction of 
this great work, is ably seconded by Mr. Philip 
R. Uhler, the official librarian of the Peabody. 
The pains these gentlemen have taken in simply 
laying the foundations for this catalogue is not, 
and cannot yet be, appreciated by the general 
public. The special, analytical card catalogue, 
registering not merely all books entered upon 
the public card catalogue, but all magazine ar- 
ticles, analyses of journals and literary collec- 
tions, was an indispensable preliminary to a 
published catalogue. 
will be a vast collection of bibliographies—lite- 
rally thousands of classified lists—which will 
prove of the greatest value to Baltimore special- 
ists, in showing what resources are already 
available, and will also be of the greatest con- 
venience to the public at large. 


This work, when finished, 


—The flats of the Potomac River, which have so 
long been aneyesore and an injury to the health 
of the National Capital, seem at last to be in a 
fair way of reformation. The Potomac suddenly 
enlarges from a stream 1,009 feet wide at George- 
town to a broad bay, more than a mile across, at 
Washington. The retardation of the current on 
reaching this sudden enlargement naturally 
causes a deposit of the matters carried in sus- 
pension by the stream, and there is now a tract 
of nearly 700 acres in the middle of the river, 
almost under the windows of the principal exe- 
cutive departments, which is exposed at low 
tide, iscontaminated with sewer discharges, sup- 
ports a rank growth of vegetation which dies 
and rots in the early autumn, and sends forth 
with every southern wind a considerable amount 
of malarial poison directly into the most thickly 
settled part of the city. The present condition 
of the river is also injurious to navigation, by 
reason of the constant deposits in the chan- 
nel leading to Georgetown as well as to 
Washington. The District Committee of 
the House of Representatives has reported 
favorably upon a bill for the reclamation 
of these flats, and the various plans of im- 
provement have lately been examined by a board 
of well-known army engineers (Generals Gill- 
more and Comstock, and Colonel Craighill). 
They recommend that the entire space known as 
the flats be surrounded by an embankment with 
an inexpensive revetment, the portion north of 
Long Bridge to be filled to a height of six feet 
above the highest known flood, and that below 
the bridge to be filled to a small height above 
high tide; an inside channel to be left near the 
present docks in Washington, and the water 
in this channel to be renewed daily by 
means of large sluicing ponds or lakes with tidal 
gates, situated in the portion above the bridge. 
The earth for the filling is to be obtained by 
dredging the channels and these lakes. The re- 
claimed land above the bridge is to be made an 
extension of the present park stretching from 
the Capitol past the Smithsonian Institution to 
the Washington Monument. The cost is estimat- 
ed at about $2,250,000, and the Board recom- 
mends animmediate appropriation of $1,000,000 
in order that the work may be prosecuted rapidly 
and economically. Nothing would add so 
much to the beauty and desirability of Wash- 
ington as a capital and a winter resort as 
the accomplishment of this plan. The bill, how- 
ever, runs the risk of being smothered, because 
the District of Columbia has no political power 
or representation in Congress which can compel 
recognition; and although the work is one of 
really uvational importance, it is said to be op- 
posed by the lobby which is clamorous for large 
appropriations for internal improvements. 


—The English Dialect Society have brought 
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out, under the editorship of James Britten, 
F.L.S., of the British Museum (Natural History 
Department), a reprint of ‘The names of herbes 
in Greke, Latin, English, Duch & Frenche wyth 
the commune names that Herbaries and Apote- 
caries vse: Gathered by Wm. Turner.’ Turner 
published it in 1548. This neat edition, pub- 
lished by Triibner & Co., is an octavo of 134 
pages, has an introduction by the editor, a fac- 
simile of the old title-page and dedication, and 
is augmented by an alphabetical list of Turner’s 
English names, with the Latin equivalent he 
adduced, and the modern scientific name as de- 
termined by Mr. Britten, who is accomplished in 
botany as well as in old plant-lore. He was one 
of the editors of a ‘ Dictionary of English Plant- 
Names,’ published by the same Society four 
years ago, 


—The remaining portions of the Society’s is- 
sues for 1881 are a paper read before the Man- 
chester Literary Club by Mr. Wm. E. A. Axon, 
on ‘‘ George Eliot’s Use of Dialect,” and another 
volume of “Original Glossaries,” embracing 
Isle of Wight words, Oxfordshire words (supple- 
mentary), Cumberland words (a second supple- 
ment), North Lincolnshire words, and Radnor- 
shire words. The first two of these lists are the 
fullest and most important, and sometimes offer 
curious comparisons one with the other—e. g., in 
the harvest-home song, and in the magpie divi- 
nation—(Isle of Wight) ‘“‘One, sorrow; Two, 
mirth ; Three, joy; Four, a birth”; (Oxford- 
shire) ‘‘ One’s a weddin’, Two’s mirth, Three’s a 
berrin’, Four’s death.” The Yankee, in the 
broadest sense, should feel at home on the Isle 
of Wight, peopled, by the way, as the editor of 
the Glossary believes, by the Jutes. One may 
hear lowz (no doubt, allows), as, ‘I lowz we'd 
better go at wunce’; nashun, as, ‘A nashun 
deeal o’ rain’; tarnashun, as, ‘ Tarnashun 
seize thee’; and the like. In Oxfordshire it is 
no surprise to find form a vulgarism for ‘ style,’ 
as, ‘What a form you ’a done that in.’ Odd, 
however, is come again, to return after death 
like a spirit—e. g., ‘ You remembers ’Arry Whit- 
ly as was cut t’ pieces an the line? Well, he 
comes agen strong, in six pieces.’ So, too, is 
respectable in the sense of any class above the 
laboring. ‘Is she a respectable woman?’ ‘No, 
sir, er ent na more ner I be ; ‘er ’usbun works at 
the same farm as mine do.’ 


—A curious discussion has been carried on for 
several months inthe Zimes and other London 
papers concerning the expediency of a tunnel 
under the English Channel. It appears that 
there are two English companies in the field, one 
presided over by Sir John Hawkshaw and the 
other by Sir Edward Watkin, both eminent en- 
gineers. Each company has filed its bill in Par- 
liament, and each is not only prepared to prove 
the feasibility and desirability of the project, but 
is already provided with the necessary amoun. 
of capital fully subscribed, and is in relations 
with a French company which will meet it half- 
way. Both companies are, however, met with 
objections raised by certain military men on the 
ground that the tunnel will endanger the de- 
fence against invasion which England has always 
found in ‘‘ the silver streak,” and the Zimes as- 
serts that ‘‘ the expediency of the Channel Tun- 
nel ought not to be determined solely by engi- 
neers and capitalists.” Sir Garnet Wolseley and 
other soldiers contend that the English end of 
the tunnel might be captured by a sudden land- 
ing, and that continental soldiers could then be 
poured through it in unlimited numbers. Sir 
Edward Watkin and the engineers reply that ‘‘a 
pound of dynamite or a well-devised sluice would 
make the tunnel impassable.” The subject has 
been brought up in Parliament, and Mr. Glad- 
stone has given assurances that it will be com- 
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pletely considered. At this stage of the discus- 
sion one of the military fraternity has written a 
little book, in the style of the ‘ Battle of Dork- 
ing’—though greatly inferior to that doleful but 
captivating narrative—under the title of ‘How 
Jobn Bull Lost London; or, The Capture of the 
Channel Tunnel’ (London: Sampson Low & 
Co.) One evening a vast number of French 
tourists come through the tunnel ; they stop to 
pass the night at Dover, where at midnight they 
receive their arms from a French vessel, seize 
the end of the tunnel, fortify it, and repel the 
attacks of the Dover garrison—the wire to the 
dynamite and sluices having meantime failed 
to work. Six hundred thousand men come 
through the tunnel in an incredibly short space 
of time, defeat Lord Wolseley and his army in 
a bloody battle at Guilford, and capture London. 
They make no further advance, however, and 
subsequently the English collect an army of over 
a million of men, and advance to the siege of 
London. The French threaten to destroy the 
city and its inhabitanis if they are not allowed 
to return to France unmolested, and they are 
permitted to depart. The tunnel which has 
been the cause of so much damage to London is 
then destroyed. It is obvious that much can be 
said on both sides of the question of the effect of 
the tunnel upon home defence; but if one half of 
the mistakes and confusion here recorded are 
possible, then nothing short of an iron wall of 
impossible height and unrivalled thickness can 
save England from invasion—tunnel or no tun- 
nel. The Times gravely remarks that “ it rests 
with statesmen to reflect whether this new link 
with the Continent would not facilitate the re- 
currence of the panics of invasion to which asa 
nation we have been prone.” But it is a ques- 
tion whether the British public does not crave 
these panics as a regular part of its mental diet, 
and thank the man who originates them. The 
Franco-German war of eleven years since 
brought forth the ‘ Battle of Dorking,’ which was 
a rich treat ; the channel project has now pro- 
duced ‘How John Bull Lost London’; possibly 
another decade will perfect some form of flying 
machine casting the “silver streak” and the 
ironclads into utter insignificance ; and then 
some new Chesney will cleverly tell ‘ How the 
French Locusts Devastated the British Isles,’ 


—It would require a long article, if not an 
entire volume, to do justice to the latest and 
most elaborate production of Dr, Augustus Le 
Plongeon, which comes before the world in the 
shape of a pamphlet of 85 pages, entitled 
‘Vestiges of the Mayas; or, Facts tending to 
prove that Communications and Intimate Rela- 
tions must have existed, in very remote times, 
between the Inhabitants of Mayab and those of 
Asia and Africa.’ As the author announces 
himself on the title-page a member of the Ame- 
rican Antiquarian Society, the California Aca- 
demy of Sciences, and several other scientific 
organizations, it is surprising to find a work of 
these pretensions bearing only the humble im- 
print of a New York “printer and stationer.” 
Without attempting to exhaust his list of the 
things he has proved, we will mention that the 
Mayxs were ‘“‘a race autochthon on this conti- 
nent, and did not receive their civilization from 
Asia or Africa” ; that ‘in ages so remote as to 
be well-nigh lost in the abyss of the past, the 
Mayas were a great and powerful nation, whose 
people had reached a high degree of civilization”; 
that some of their edifices were finished at least 
6,100 years ago (elsewhere it is shown that 19,000 
years would be a moderate estimate) ; that in 
their palmy days these Mayas migrated west- 
ward from Mayab, ‘‘across the wastes of the 
Pacific Ocean,” through India, Afghanistan, 
Babylonia, Asia Minor, Egypt, etc., etc., etc. ; 
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that, ‘‘as the English of to-day, they had colo- 
nies all over the earth”; and that they left 
traces of their occupancy wherever they went— 
in language, customs, and monumental remains. 
The philological support of these facts is extra- 
ordinary beyond anything in our experience of 
linguistic aberration. Enough to repeat that 
the words which frightened Belshazzar on his 
palace wall were Maya words, having the very 
same meaning in the Maya language which 
Daniel gave them; and that the last words of 
Christ on the cross were “pure Maya vocables,” 
and that they ‘“‘ have a very different meaning 
to that attributed to them” by the evangelists, 
‘and more in accordance with his character.” 
Conjectural emendations are not in much favor 
nowadays, but our author ventures on a slight 
amendment of the Scriptural text, and reads, 
* Helo, helo, lamah zabac ta ni,” which, taken 
verbatim, signifies in the Maya language, 
* Now, now, sinking, black ink, over, nose” ; 
or, more elegantly, ‘‘ Now, now, I am sinking ; 
darkness covers my face.) Dr. Le Plongeon, it 
is well known, has made some laborious and 
valuable excavations in Central America, and is 
now engaged, under the auspices of Mr. Pierre 
Lorillard, in the delicate task of exploring the 
most interesting archzological area on this con- 


tinent. While conceding to him and his devoted 
wife the earnestness and self-sacrifice of the 


Schliemanns, we cannot, in view of this pam- 
phlet, think highly of him as a reporter of his 
own discoveries (through the N. Y. World and 
North American Review). 


—A thin pamphlet from the African Club of 
Naples brings us a report of the joint committee 
made up from the Club and from the Chamber 
of Commerce as to the fishery of mother-of- 
pearl by Italians at Assab. It appears that this 
fishing-post, at the southern end of the Red Sea, 
was occupied with great hopefulness by the 
Italians, who were led thither by poetical and 
enthusiastic descriptions. The examining com- 
mittee, however, report to the above Society 
that the weakness of the military and maritime 
force makes it unsafe to carry on commercial 
enterprises on so distant a coast, and pronounce 
the bay of Assab unsuitable for coionial, com- 
mercial, military, and naval purposes. There 
is also a decrease in the amount of mother-of- 
pearl. This article is greatly sought in India, 
but little in Europe, and is not marketable in 
Italy. Austria is the only Western country 
where it is much in demand. At Milan there is 
but one house working it, and this refuses the 
products of the Red Sea and accepts those of 
Ceylon, which are the best ; the most iridescent, 
and therefore most valuable, are found in the 
Indian Ocean, ‘The fishermen are usually Arabs, 
who endure great hardships, and have no pro- 
tection save what is expected in the future from 
the Prophet. These and many other facts given 
to prove the region unsuitable for Italian occu- 
pancy afford foreigners a variety of informa- 
tion, in an enjoyable literary form, unusual in 
publications of the kind. 


—Mr. Mapleson has abandoned the idea of pro- 
ducing the ‘“‘ Taming of the Shrew,” with Minnie 
Hauk in the leading réle, but be has at least 
kept one of his promises, Beethoven’s only 
opera, ‘‘ Fidelio,” which had not been heard here 
for some years, was given at the Academy of 
Music last Friday evening before a very large 
audience, which presented a much more devout 
and musical appearance than is usually the case 
in this locality. Many who had doubtless 
come with the expectation of being disappointed 
must have been surprised at the comparative 
merits of the performance, which, it is true, was 
very far from being perfect, but was much bet- 
ter than frequenters of the Academy had reason 








to anticipate. The part of Leonora was unfor- 
tunately assigned to a débutante, Mile. Dorani 
(alias Miss Henninges), who made her first ap- 
pearance beforea New York public, although 
she had previously sung the part in Cincinnati, 
where she received her musical education. Mule. 
Dorani’s voice has genuine and valuable musical 
qualities, but the difficult part of Leonora, of 
which the only adequate interpreters at 
the present day are Frau Materna, of Vi- 
enna, and Friiulein Brandt, of Berlin, is alto- 
gether beyond her powers of execution, even 
with such changes as she allowed herself to make 
in dangerous phrases. It requires not only a 
great vocalist, but also a good actress, to make 
the part of Leonora interesting, and Mlle. Do- 
rani’s acting was quite inadequate. Signor Ga- 
lassi made good use of the insignificant part of 
Pizarro assigned to him, and Signor Novara and 
Mile. Juch were satisfactory as Rocco and Mar- 
cellina, while Signor Ravelli sang witna taste and 
intelligence that contrasted strangely with his un- 
dramatic demeanor, The quartet No. 3 was en- 
cored, and othernumbers were freely applauded, 
including the great Leonora overture No.3, which 
was played between the first and second acts. 
Signor Arditi, as usual, had better command of 
his instrumental than his vocal forces, but he 
failed to infuse that life into the score which 
alone can redeem it from the charge of monotony. 
Beethoven’s score bristles with dynamic signs, 
but Signor Arditi apparently recognizes but two, 
and it is astonishing to hear with what sublime 
composure and indifference his musicians will 
play forte throughout a page on which there are 
a dozen or more signs of crescendo, sforzando, 
piano, etc. As for the work itself, it has never 
obtained any general popularity, because it is 
neither a dramatic nor a florid opera, but rather 
a sort of cantata transplanted to the stage. 
The only really dramatic situation is the scene 
where Leonora points her pistol at Don Pizar- 
ro; and, thrilling as the music here is, it can- 
not be denied that the effect is wholly due to the 
unexpected trumpet call announcing the arrival 
of the minister, whereas the calm and simple 
phrase taken up by the orchestra immediately 
after the call is wholly inappropriate in such an 
exciting scene. Kichard Wagner, in his highly 
eulogistic essay on Beethoven, correctly remarks 
that the subject of this opera contains so much 
which its author’s mind could not assimilate that 
only from the marvellous third overture can we 
guess how the composer would have us regard 
it. This in fact contains in itself the most com- 
plete drama, the action of the piece seeming little 
more than a weak dilution of it, and standing 
to it in somewhat the same relation as a tedious 
and long-winded commentary of Gervinus does 
to a Shaksperian scene. Beethoven, like Schu- 
mann, often reveals a surprising dramatic fire 
in his compositions, but he was not able to 
write a dramatic opera. Had he felt in him the 
real dramatic impulse and instinct, he would 
have written more than one opera, even if com- 
pelled, for lack of anything better, to choose 
such frivolous and unworthy libretti as those 
which have been immortalized by the music of 
Mozart and Weber. 


—For the one hundred and ninety-eighth con- 
cert of the Philharmonic Society, which took place 
on Saturday evening, an extra score of instru- 
mentalists was engaged,which brought the num- 
ber up to about one hundred and twenty. The 
newcomers, however, did not create the least 
disturbance, and everything was played as 
smoothly and with the same delicacy as usual, 
and of course with more power and a grander 
sonority. The concert opened with Schumann's 
*Genoveva ” overture and closed with Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth Symphony. But it was not for these 





well-known and popular compositions that the 
additional instrumental forces had been engag 

The interest centred this time in some selec- 
tions from Wagner's ‘ Rheingold,” in which 
there is so much tone-painting that every 
added instrument supplies a new charm of 
color. 





Instead of leaving out such an important 
instrument as the harp, as was done last week by 
another orchestral society in a performance of 
selections from ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde,” Mr. Thomas 
generously supplied four of them. Unfortu 
nately they had to be placed so far back on the 
stage, behind all the other musicians, that their 
effectiveness was greatly diminished. At the 
Bayreuth festival certain disadvantages con 
nected with the excessively lowered orchestra 
made it desirable to use many as eight 
harps. One important feature Mr. Thomas 
could not supply. Dramatic vocalists are rare 
in every country, and they seem to be almost 
non-existent in this. The soloists of the occa- 
sion, the Misses Schell, Wurmb, Henne, and 
the Messrs. Toedt, Steins, and Remmertz, not 
having any special training in this style of 
music, and lacking the inspiring effect of appro 
priate scenery and costume, did not succeed ‘in 
rendering their parts with an emphasis and ex 
pression suggestive of the situation. All things 
cousidered, however, they acquitted themselves 
well, the melodious phrases of the Rhine daugh 
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ters, sung behind the scenes, being particularly 
effective. In order to enable the audience to 
supply in their imaginations the absent scenery, 
Mr. Alfred Forman’s translation of the German 
text was printed on the programme—a transla 
tion which would have been much better had 
not Mr. Forman endeavored to preserve the 
alliterative verse of the original. It is under all 
circumstances difficult to translate poetry. More 
difticult stall is it to transl.te it so that the sytla- 
bles shall harmonize with the notes of the music; 
and when to this is added an attempt to preserve 
the alliterative form, the difficulties 
simply insuperable. This translation was only 
printed for the benefit of the audience, for the 
soloists, being Germans, used the original text. 
Mr. Thomas had, with a keen eye. selected ‘those 
passages in the drama best adapted for concert 
use, embracing the introductory scene with the 
gambols of Alberich and the Rhiue daughters: 
the scene on mountain heights where Wofan 
awakes and beholds the mighty castle built for 
him by the giants; Loge’s account of his adven- 
tures in search of a ransom for Freia; and the 
closing scene, beginning with the cloud- and 
storm-compelling Donner and ending with the 
laments of the Rhive daughters for the lost gold. 
The motives thus selected are among the most 
characteristic in the whole Trilogy. ‘“ Rhein- 
gold” contams the germs or buds of many 
of the leading-motives which develop into full 
grown blossoms and trees in the later dramas— 
as, for instance, the Waldweben motive which 
is foreshadowed in Loge’stidings. Some of these 
motives, however, such as the songs of the Rhine 
daughters, the grand Walhalla motive, and the 
wonderfully suggestive Rhine motive, with its 
stupendous organ point extending over 156 bar=, 
attain their full growth and development in 
“ Rheingold.” Taken as a whole, “‘ Rheingold” 
has less musical value than any one of Wagner's 
operas excepting ‘‘ Rienzi.” There is much ad 
mirably characteristic and descriptive music in 
it, but of beautiful music, in the technical, 
wsthetic sense of the word, there is not very 
much. It is, indeed, observable in most of 
Wagner's works, that the scenery and the music 
stand in an inverse relation to each other in 
point of attractiveness. Thus “Tristan and 
Isolde,” in which there is little scenic display, 
is his most perfect work from a musical point 
of view, while ‘ Rheingold,” with its varied ac- 
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waters of the moving Rhine, in subterranean 
so much to the eye that the ear can readily dis- 


pense with its customary feast of sweet sound. 


NEW LIGHT ON SIBERIA. 


Through Siberia. By Henry Lansdell. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


Maps and illustrations. 


2 vols., 
SVO. 1532. 
MosT nations, possessing rights of occupancy in 
lands external to their own normal boundaries, 
have at some time incorporated in their criminal 
code some form of transportation as a punish- 
ment for certain grades of crime. This hasbeen 
the case with Spain, Portugal, Great Britain, 
Russia, and France. In England, transportation 
to America began in 1619, but was not system- 
atized until a century later. Convicts were first 
sent to Australia in 1786, and the system practi- 
cally came to an end about thirty years ago. It 
was adopted in France during the time of the 
Directory for political offences, fell into desue- 
tude, and was again revived there about the 
time that it was abandoned by Great Britain. 
France, Russia, and possibly Portugal, are the 
only nations which at the present date retain this 
mode of punishment. 

Theoretically, transportation might be made 
the means of conferring benefits of no mean or- 
der on both the criminal and the community; 
hence, thirty years ago, Charles Kingsley could 
describe in good faith the felon condemned to 
transportation as really more fortunate than the 
luckiest uncaught thief who walked the streets 
of London. In practice, however, the plan has 
usually worked badly, except for limited periods 
and under especial administrators. In nearly 
all countries it has been, or has been al- 
leged to have been, accompanied by what 
the sentiment of the present day stigma- 
tizes as gross inhumanity. Prisoners guilty 
of certain political offences have in all 
the above-mentioned countries been included 
among those subject to transportation. Apart 
from the shocking brutalities revealed by the 
Parliamentary investigation of 1858 intothe con- 
dition of transported convicts (of which some de- 
tails may be found in Mary Carpenter’s ‘ Our 
Convicts’), and of which Earl Grey in 1847 de- 
clared the details to be ‘“‘horrible” and ‘ mon- 
strous,” convict testimony has from time to time 
reached the outer world from West Australia, 
from Cayenne, from New Caledonia, and from 
Siberia, which indicated the existence of most 
melancholy relations between the prisoners and 
their duly constituted guardians. Except in 
the case of Siberia, however, these complaints 
seem to have produced little effect upon the 
Anglo-Saxon mind. Whether Irish “ patriots ” 
and French ‘‘communards” are supposed to be 
less reliable witnesses than Russian Nihilists, or 
whether the fact that the latter are usually 
called ‘‘exiles” and the former “transported 
convicts” has influenced the course of public 
sympathy, is uncertain. The lash was used asa 
means of discipline in Cayenne and Australia, 
as it is to-day in London, Delaware, and Virginia; 
but in these localities it has not excited that hor- 
ror which has attended the rumors of its use in 
Nertchinsk and Sakhalin, Whatever the cause 
may be, there is no doubt that the phrase ‘* trans- 
portation to Siberia” is generally associated with 
the idea of exceptionally inhuman, though not 
very clearly defined, punishment, administered 
by irresponsible and brutal officials. 

The explanation may reasonably be sought in 
the mystery which has enveloped Russia from 
the days of Vladimir as in a dark and murky 
cloud. The imagination has thus been left to 
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picture to itself a wilderness populated by bar- 


barians, in whose recesses, defended by the ram- 
caverns, and among clouds and rainbows, offers | 





parts of the Ural, stretch the chill and gloomy 
tundras of Siberia to the far borders of the icy 
sea. Whether this cloud of ignorance and mis- 
conception will be dissipated until Russia enters 
the circle of nations on the Mediterranean, 
and her commerce ebbs and flows, untram- 
melled by winter, from the Golden Horn, can- 
not be foretold. In the absence of that intimate 
acquaintance which can only be gained from free 
and long-established commercial intercourse, the 
best substitute is the testimony of frank and un- 
prejudiced witnesses. Such appears to be con- 
tained in Lansdell’s ‘Through Siberia.’ Much 
injustice would be done the author were 
it to be inferred that in these two hand- 
some volumes, crowded with _ illustrations, 
the condition of Siberian prisoners and pri- 
sons is the sole or even ‘the predominating 
topic. The author's specialty in Siberia was the 
visitation of its prisons and penal institutions, 
considered rather from a philanthropic and re- 
ligious than from an economic or administra- 
tive standpoint. A chief part of his task was 
the distribution of religious and educational 
literature, including portions of the Scriptures, 
to prisoners and others. On his return he 
decided to supplement the account of bis 
personal adventures from published informa- 
tion and to describe the country as a whole. 
This he has done in a very efficient manner, and 
without (unless in foot-notes) degenerating into 
dryness. Having traversed the country from 
St. Petersburg to Nikolaievsk and Vladivostok, 
and thus obtained a personal view of all the bet- 
ter portions of Siberia, he has been enabled to 
present a more accurate and thorough picture of 
that immense province than any hitherto ac- 
cessible to English readers. That it is far from 
being an inhospitable desert he makes evident, 
and, in addition to an enumeraiion of character- 
istics, resources, and industries, he gives for most 
parts of it a sufficiently full historical synopsis. 

Nevertheless, for the general reader there is 
little hazard in affirming that the value of 
the work consists principally, if not solely, in 
the new light it sheds upon the status, char- 
acter, and condition of the convicts usually 
known as “Siberian exiles,” and the prisons 
where they are detained when, as is generally 
the case, imprisonment forms part of their sen- 
tence. Hence our review will be chiefly devoted 
to the new facts presented on this subject. A 
frank and philanthropic spirit pervades the book, 
with no touch of cant in it. The author recog- 
nizes the limitations under which his observa- 
tions were made, and mentions that his proof- 
sheets have been revised and approved, not only 
by an Inspector of Prisons (among other Russian 
friends), but also by released political exiles who 
have worked in the mines. Mr. Lansdell was the 
better prepared for his task by having visited and 
furnished with suitable literature prisons in near- 
ly every country of Europe, including European 
Russia. He appears, though it is not distinctly so 
stated, to have been an unassigned clergyman of 
the Established Church, occupied for the most 
part with more or less secular duties, whose vaca- 
tions were chiefly passed in the laudable task 
above mentioned. Having determined to visit 
Siberia, as he had already visited Russia, pro- 
vided it was possible to obtain permission, it was 
somewhat of a surprise to his friends, as it will 
doubtless be to a vast majority of his readers, 
that the desired permission was granted without 
hesitation. 


“The open manner in which the letter was 
granted seemed to show that the authorities had 
—- hide. A master-key was put into ay 
hand that opened every door. I went where 
would and almost when I would, and on no 
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single occasion was admission refused, though 
often applied for ata moment's notice. Statis- 
tics, also, were freely given me, though this was 
‘not so writ in the bond.’ An afterthought, in 
Siberia, emboldened me to ask for them in vari- 
ous places, and they were usually furnished 
then and there.” 

Not only was the Minister of the Interior com- 
plaisant, but the Metropolitan of Moscow “ en- 
tered with zest into my scheme for distribut- 
ing the Scriptures, said that the Russians had 
not the means to perform all they would, 
and commended the English for what they 
were doing.” The works distributed consist- 
ed of the four Gospels, the Book of Psalms, 
New Testaments, an adapted reprint in Rus- 
sian of the British Workman, an illustrated 
weekly newspaper, illustrated parables, tracts, 
and mottoes suitable for hanging on walls— 
all mostly in the Russian language, and which 
had passed the censor. They numbered 56,000, 
and comprised three wagon loads. The author 
states that ‘‘ never certainly in any other coun- 
try have I met with such eagerness to get 
Scriptures and good books. This extends to 
both clergy and laity,” besides the prisoners, for 
whose benefit the attempt was primarily made. 

The number of ordinary exiles sent to Siberia 
annually of late has been about 18,000, including 
wives and chi'dren who voluntarily accompany 
prisoners. They come from all parts of Russia, 
and on arrival in Siberia about 8,000 are set 
free to gain their own living. About three or 
four per cent. are from the upper classes, and per- 
haps twenty-five per cent. of the whole number 
are able to read and sign their names, About 
twenty per cent. are merely vagabonds, who 
from drunkenness or bad habits have become 
nuisances to their neighbors, and have been 
condemned as such in the village assembly. 
Religious dissenters, except the  self-muti- 
lating sect, are no longer sent to Siberia, 
and “the great mass of exiles are nothing 
more nor less than ordinary criminals, such as 
may be found in any of the prisons of Europe.” 
It must be remembered that murderers (not also 
guilty of treason) are not hanged in Russia ; and 
it is this class and others convicted of especially 
infamous crimes who form the great majcrity 
of prisoners in the extreme east of Siberia and 
the Island of Sakhalin. Thus, of 440 prisoners 
received at Nikolaievsk in 1878, 206 were mur- 
derers, and eighty guilty of robbery, arson, or 
incest, the remainder being chiefly incorrigible 
vagabonds and runaways. 

The exiles are divided into two classes, whose 
sentences vary widely. The first comprises 
those who lose all their rights and, except for 
purposes of punishment, become outlaws in the 
fullest sense of the word. The second class are 
deprived only of part of their privileges, and 
are settled as colonists either at once or after a 
term of imprisonment; or may merely owe a 
certain amount of labor to the Government and 
have the remainder of their time to themselves. 
In general, those deprived of all their rights 
are sent to eastern and the others to western 
Siberia. Murderers are largely sent to Kara, 
where Mr. Lansdell found eight hundred of 
them: political prisoners go to Kara, to the 
Trans-Baikal district, and to the Yakutsk Gov- 
ernment. None of these last are sent to Sakha- 
lin. The ordinary prisoners are sent in barges, 
by rail,and by wagons from Nizhni Novgorod 
to Tiumen, the first prison in Siberia proper. 
Thence they are distributed. If destined for 
western Siberia, they are assigned to particular 
towns and villages, where they are sent if pos- 
sible by water, or, if not, on foot. Those con- 
demned to eastern Siberia are taken by water to 
Tomsk, whence their walking begins. Under ordi- 
nary circumstances they rest one day and walk 
two, marching sometimes twenty miles a day. 














Temporary prisons are erected along the road to 
receive them for the night, and in the towns are 
larger buildings provided with medical atten- 
dants, where they may rest if necessary a longer 
time. Prisoners for Sakhalin have recently 
been sent direct, via the Suez Canal, making the 
passage in about two months, without a single 
death, and arriving in excellent condition, not- 
withstanding Russophobist stories to the con- 
trary. Political prisoners are treated quite dif- 
ferently, being individually placed between two 
officers and taken in separate vehicles direct to 
their destination. They are not allowed to be 
out of sight of their guards or to converse with 
outsiders. 

Of the institutions in which the prisoners are 
confined the author says: 


“T have met with a deep and almost universal 
conviction that the prisons in Siberia, compared 
with those m other countries, are intolerably 
bad. This I cannot endorse. . . Com- 
paring the convicts of the two nations as they 
now are, . . . the lussian convict proves to 
be fed more abundantly, if not better, than the 
English convict, and the clothing of the two, 
having regard to the dress of their respective 
countries, is very similar. A convict’s labor in 
Siberia is certainly lighter than in England ; he 
has more privileges; friends may see him oftener 
and bring him food ; and he passes his time not 
in the seclusion of a cell nor under imposed si- 
lence, but among bis fellows, with whom he may 
lounge, talk, and smoke.” 


Mr. Lansdell points out, however, that of in- 
struction, efforts toward reformation, and reli- 
gious services there are little or none; and also 
that the want of suitable labor upon which they 
may be employed lcaves large numbers of pri- 
soners, in several of the prisons visited, in a very 
undesirable state of idleness. In regard to only 
one prison, that of Dui on Sakhalin, which he did 
not personally visit, did the author obtain what 
seems to be reasonable evidence of abuses and of 
defective food. The latter, deprecated by the resi- 
dent Russian officers, seemed to be the result of 
rascality on the part of contractors who furnished 
the food. 

Corporal punishment cannot be inflicted in 
Russia on a free man for a first offence. In east- 
ern Siberia, at Kara, Nikolaievsk, and Dui rebel- 
lious priscners may be whipped either with birch 
switches or with a three-tailed “ cat.” The latter, 
according to the law, is reserved for those who, 
condemned to hard labor, have committed 
further crime in Siberia. These, it should be 
remembered, are mostly such as in England 
would be hung outright. Much use has been 
made in certain romantic publications of the 
“mines” of Siberia. The ‘quicksilver mines,” 
so often described, do not exist, and do not 
appear ever to have existed. There are 
none in Siberia. The siiver mines of Ner- 
tchinsk, formerly worked, have been sold or 
abandoned; at all events they are no longer 
worked by convicts, and seem to have been 
neither better nor worse to work in than silver 
mines im general. In no case were convicts 
housed under ground, as has been asserted, 
though they were obliged to work on Sundays. 
The gold mines of Kara, still largely worked by 
convicts, are simply open placers, or gravel pits, 
from which the material for washing is excava- 
ted at the rate of a seven-foot cube to three men 
per day. 

That the number of political prisoners is very 
much less than has been ordinarily supposed, 
there is no doubt, and the author goes into con- 
siderable detail (in the absence of exact statis- 
tics, which, though the author did not know it, 
might have been obtained from Russian sources) 
to show how this must beso. In 1881 onlyseventy- 
two out of 20,000 exiles, or less than one per cent,, 
were politicals ; and of these nearly or quite half 
were condemned in previous years, Cases of 
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inhumanity, corrupt practices, and bad be- 
havior on the part of prison officials are duly 
set forth by the author from information fur- 
nished him, but these seem to be rather in- 
dividual than typical, and on the other 
hand he found more than one officer who took 
an intelligent and humane interest in his wards. 
We can follow our worthy traveller no further 
into the details with which his volumes are re- 
plete. It is sufficient tosay that we are greatly 
in his debt for having enabled us to estimate 
more justly not only the humanity of the Rus- 
sian Government and the growing civilization of 
a mighty nation, but the character of much rub- 
bishy literature which will now sink to its pro- 
per level. A praiseworthy bibliography and a 
fair index conclude the work, which is presented 
in excellent dress by the publishers. 


COMMON SENSE ABOUT WOMEN, 
Common Sense about Women. 
Wentworth Higginson. 
ard, 1882. 
In this volume Mr. Higginson gathers up, as 
into a larger tract, articles which represent two 
years’ weekly contributions to the 
Journal. To give point to them he has grouped 
them under appropriate heads, such as, Physi- 
ology, Temperament, The Home, Society, Educa- 
tion, Employment, ete. They have a regulation 
length of about three pages, and possess a lite- 
rary quality which, as much as their shortness, 
makes them easy reading. In one respect the 
collection is disappointing: we miss the back- 
ground of the medium in which the articles 
originally appeared, and their merit appears 
less conspicuous than by contrast with the dull 
and slipshod and frequently erratic editorial 
writing of the fourth page of the Woman's 
Journal. Naturally, too, we lose sight of the 
fact that the articles were conceived to some 
extent (perhaps unconsciously) in a sort of criti- 
cism and control of the editorial conduct of the 
paper and the cause; and that they were ad- 
dressed mainly to women, and to women, again, 
for the most part in need not so much of con- 
version to the general doctrine of woman-suf- 
frage, as of having their attention directed to the 
respectable and honest grounds of opposition, 
and to facts which, however disagreeable, it was 
the part of ‘‘ common sense ” to look in the face. 
Indeed, it might almost be said that Mr. Hig- 
ginson’s stated column in the Journal is the 
only one in which there has been a general dis- 
cussion on the subject of woman’s rights and 
duties, and where you might expect to find some 
notice taken of the current sentiment of the press. 
To comment on a series of articles embracing 
so many topics is naturally difficult, and we 
shall confine ourselves to a single, though some- 
what comprehensive, shortcoming. It isa fre- 
quent criticism in the history of opinion that 
those persons who first rebel against any long- 
established superstition seldom succeed in en- 
tirely emancipating themselves from its influ- 
ence. This remark is particularly applicable to 
many persons who pretend to enlightened views 
on the ‘‘ woman question.” They cannot divest 
themselves of the ancient prejudice that woman’s 
nature is an incommensurable quantity, not to 
be j 1dged by the standards applied tomen. An 
extraordinary evidence of the bias we speak of 
is the argument cited by Mr. Higginson (p. 11 et 
seq.) from the lecture of Henry Thomas Buckle 
upon ‘‘ The Influence of Women on the Progress 
of Knowledge.” As Mr. Higginson attaches 
great value to this argument, it may not be 
amiss to analyze it. It is intended to establish 
two propositions : ‘first, that women naturally 
prefer the deductive method to the inductive ; 
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deductive habits of thought, have rendered an 
immense, though unconscious, service to the 
progress of knowledge, by preventing scientific 
investigators from being as exclusively inductive 
as they would otherwise be.” The whole attempt 
to establish these propositions is based upon an 
equivocal use of the term ‘‘ideas” and an in 
definite use of the term “deductive method.” 
Buckle defines the deductive method as that 
which begins with ideas, or which begins with 
the internal world and proceeds to the external 
He then concludes that women are ‘‘ more de 
ductive than men” because ‘they 
emotional, more enthusiastic, and more imagi 
native than men,” and “ therefore live more in 
an ideal world,” and because “ they possess more 
of what is called intuition.” Hence * they pre 
fer a method of inquiry which proceeds from 
ideas to facts.” Finally, Buckle illustrates the 
‘triumph of the deductive method” by the in 
stances of Newton's discovery of the law of 
gravitation, Haiiy’s discovery of the law of the 
forms of crystals, and Goethe's theory of the 
metamorphoses of plants, and concludes that the 
influence of women must tend to promote the 
use of that method by which these 
coveries have been obtained. 


are more 
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Now, the whole connection of this argument 
depends upon the assumption that the 
tions ” and *‘ enthusiasm ” in which women revel 
beget such *‘ ideas” as those with which the de- 
ductive method begins. Mill declares that the 
deductive method ‘‘ consists of three operations: 
the first, one of direct induction ; the second, of 
ratiocination ; the third, of verification.” The 
celebrated discoveries mentioned by Buckle are 
instances of that particular form of the deduc- 
tive method in which an hypothesis is substituted 
for induction as the first step of the process; and 
in his talk about the deductive method he seems 
to have entirely forgotten those applications of 
it in which the first step is induction. These 
hypotheses which may be substituted for induc- 
tion are the “ideas” with which Buckle says 
that the deductive method begins ; but of what 
nature are such ideas? Are they arbitrary fic- 
tions, thrown ovt by the wanton play of an 
ignorant imagination in the effervescence of 
emotion? Far from it. The hypotheses to 
which science vields respect are those which, 
to use Mill’s words,‘ ally themselves by analogy 
with known laws of nature.” Such hypotheses 
are, in fact, arguments from analogy, approxi- 
mating indefinitely, by the accuracy and breadth 
of observation upon which they are based, to 
valid inductions. Such hypotheses are begotten 
in minds so penetrated by the organic unity of 
nature that they are ever alert to detect the oc- 
cult correlation of her myriad members; so 
charged with stores of well-codrdinated expe- 
rience that each fresh object fires a far-reaching 
train of association ; so habituated to abstrac- 
tion that no protean phases of phenomena can 
obscure essential identity. What have these 
‘‘ideas” in common with the rash leaps in the 
dark by which such uneducated minds as those 
of women strive to span the abyss of their own 
ignorance and indolence ? : 

The power of ‘‘intuition” which popular su- 
perstition attributes to women as synonymous 
with divination, is really only evident within 
the sphere which has hitherto absorbed women’s 
energies—i. e., domestic life—and it therefore 
admits of the same explanation as many other 
cases of so-called intuition: the sub-conscious 
registry of extensive experience. In their psy- 
chological explanation, these feminine intuitions 
certainly resemble the hypotheses of science ; 
but while the scientist infers from law to law, 
women are mainly engaged with purely indi- 
vidual and personal judgments; they have never 
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secondly, that women, by encouraging in men 





made any important original contribution to 
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science even in psychology or sociology ; and 
Mr. Buckle does not support his theory of the 
fertility of the female imagination by a single 
instance of a valuable hypothesis conceived by 


2 


a woman, 

Supposing, however, that women were capa- 
ble « 
not indicate a deductive turn of mind. 


of forming scientific hypotheses, this would 
The de- 
ductive method derives its name from its second 
constituent process, that laborious ratiocination 


in which Buckle does not even pretend that 
woren have ever distinguished themselves. The 
first step, provisional hypothesis, for which 


Buckle asserts that the 
liarly adapted, is really 


feminine mind is pecu- 
a sort of pseudo-induc- 
Thus the second fallacy in this strange 
urgument the that the feminine 
mind is deductive from the assumption that it is 
inclined to hypothesis or speculation. The ar- 
-<ument of Buckle seems, then, quite inadequate 
to prove that women possess the quality of mind 
which he attribute] to them, or that they are 
in general fitted to advance the progress of 
science, either directly or through their influ- 


tion. 
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ence upon men. It is, however, conceivable 
that, as an exceptional occurrence, women 
should, from time to time, throw cut some 


gleam of thought which they cannot themselves 
mature, to fructify in the male brain ; but there 
is no explicit record of such a process, and it 
does not promise great results. Few people feel 
enough interest in the rudimentary thoughts of 
others to take the trouble of developing them. 

A curious illustration of the arbitrariness of 
former gereralizations as to the nature of women 
is the fact that Mill, in his ‘ Subjection of Women,’ 
attributes the value of their intellectual influ- 
ence toa character of mind exactly the opposite 
of that upon which Buckle bases his claim for 
them. While Buckle lauds their imaginative 
flights, Mill inclines to believe that *‘ the general 
bent of their talents is toward the practical,” 
and dwells upon “the gravitation of women’s 
minds to the present, to the real, to actual fact.” 
Happily the wide opportunities of actually test- 
ing their abilities open to women are 
rapidly rendering the interest of all these specu- 
lations purely historical, and tending to prove 
that sex does not appreciably influence the 
quality of intellect. There is little danger any 
longer that Buckle or any one else should per- 
suade women that there is a feminine road to 
earning or to efticiency of any kind. 
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GARDINER’S CHARLES L—IL 


The Fall of the Monarchy of Charles I., 1657- 


1649. By Samuel Rawson Gardiner, LL.D. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co, 1882, 2 
vols. 


Mr. GARDINER brings into prominence one fact 
with regard to the Great Rebellion which may 
easily be overiooked—namely, that the Puritan 
movement was aconservative movement which, 
under the stress of circumstances, took a revolu- 
tionary turn. To speak of the conservatism of 
Puritanism appears at first sight paradoxical. 
But any one who carefully studies the facts col- 
lected in Mr. Gardiner’s volumes will soon per- 
ceive that the efforts of all the Puritan leaders 
down to and including Pym, as well as the 
wishes of the English nation by whom these 
leaders were supported till near the outbreak of 
the Civil War, were directed not toward specu- 
lative or even practical reforms,-but toward the 
maintenance of the national constitution in 
church and state. 

In ecclesiastical matters the conservatism of 
the English people at the earlier part of the 
seventeenth century is past dispute. Calvinistic 
Protestantism was, when James I. ascended the 
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throne, the prevalent—one may say, the recog- 
nized—creed of the country. Laud, from the 
moment when he began his career, was an inno- 
vator. According to the estimate formed of 
Laud’s doctrines, he may be called a reactionist 
or a reformer ; po competent critic can call him 
a conservative. He no more wished simply to 
keep matters as they were—to stand upon the 
old paths—than did fifty years ago Newman 
and Pusey in England, or Lammenais or Lacor- 
daire in France. A reaction is as much innova- 
tion as is revolution, and the whole spirit of 
Laudian theology and of Laudian policy was a 
spirit of reaction against the predominant Cal- 
vinism of the age. It was from the Archbishop 
and his followers that came all the changes in 
doctrine and in discipline. The policy of which 
Laud was the representative aimed at nothing 
less than the substitution of Anglicanism through- 
out the Church for evangelicalism. The use of 
either term as applied to the Seventeenth century 
involves indeed not only a verbal, but to some 
extent a real, anachronism. Still, there is no 
way of giving so clear an idea of the general 
nature of the religious conflict which culminated 
in the rebellion as by describing it in modern 
terms as a contest between the theories of evan- 
gelical Low Churchmen and the theories of 
Anglican High Churchinen, 

When once a student realizes the fact that the 
Anglicans were in the first instance the advo- 
sates of change, he finds it easy to understand 
how it was that even on the very eve of the Re- 
bellion the prevailing sentiment of the nation 
was one of ecclesiastical conservatism. To 
check the tyranny of the bishops, to undo the 
results of Laui’s labors, to restore things as far 
as possible to something like the order which 
had existed under Elizabeth, was, as Mr. Gar- 
diner shows in page after page, the object of 
almost every member of the Long Parliament. 
The “‘ root-and-branch” men were a small though 
influential minority. The men of culture, like 
Falkland or Hyde, were a small and not very 
influential minority. The vast majority, though 
indignant at the bishops, were not even deter- 
mined foes to moderate episcopacy. Few, as 
far as one can judge, were the men who really 
wished to impose the Scotch Presbyterian sys- 
tems on England. Gradually, no doubt, the 
sullen ill-feeling of the gentry and the middle 
class gave encouragemeut to the wilder and 
more vehement Puritanism of those whom Laud 
contemptuously styled ‘‘the vulgar sort.” But 
even as late as the meeting of the ‘‘ Short” Par- 
liament the assailants of the court were not pre- 
pared for violent alterations. 


“Tt cannot be denied that to grant Pym’s de- 
mands would have broken up the church system 
of Charles and Laud. But though some of the 
more extreme ceremonial forms would undoubt- 
edly have been prescribed, the whole tone of his 
speech was in favor of a liberal and comprehen- 
sive treatment of the church question. ‘The 
necessary restrictions upon conscientious religion 
held far the largest space in his argument. 
Even when Pym spoke of practices to which he 
took objection, it was the compulsion even more 
than the practices which he held up to animad- 
version.” 


Even after the meeting of the Long Parlia- 
ment, there was little public sympathy with the 
sectaries. ‘‘A very general sentiment was ex- 
pressed in a doggerel verse which appeared ” late 
in 1641— 

“ When women preach and cobblers pray, 
The fiends in hell make holiday.” 
This feeling found expression in the House of 
Commons. ‘Holles complained (June 7th) of 


certain ‘mechanical men’ who had been preach- 
ing in London, ‘as if instead of suppressing 
Popery’ the Hcuce ‘intended atheism and con- 





fusion.’ The Speaker was directed to reprove - 
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them and to send them away with a warning to 
offend no more.” 

The English people wished in the main to keep 
to the old paths and to advance a little further 
along them in the direction suited to the bent of 
the national genius. The churchmen of the day 
wished to drive or lead the nation along a 
new road which, as the majority of English 
Protestants believed, led to Rome. It was this 
effort to put force upon the will of England 
which provoked the conservative instincts of 
Englishmen. Resistance which ended in revolu- 
tion was, in ecclesiastical matters at least, resist- 
ance to change. 

If Puritanisin was in the main a spirit of Pro- 
testant conservatism in the ecclesiastical sphere, 
it was even more obviously a spirit of constitu- 
tional conservatism in the realm of politics. 
Reverence for the King, which, under the Tu- 
dors, had become identified with loyalty to the 
state, was an all but universal sentiment. A 
divine who may stand as a fair representative of 
moderate Puritanism writes in 1642 (the date is 
worth notice): ‘‘As the killing of a king is 
amongst men a crime so hainous that no tor- 
tures can exceed the desert of it: all torments 
ere too little, samy death too good for such a 
crime : so sin, which is, Dei cidium, a destroying 
of God so much as in us lies, is so hainous that 
none but God himselfe can give it a full punish- 
ment.” And the notion which he expresses, that 
regicide was not only a crime, but also one of 
the most detestable of sins, was undoubtedly the 
idea of his age. The Long Parliament, again, 
was an assembly guided by lawvers, who exert- 
ed an influence which will never again fali to 
the legal profession ; for law had in the seven- 
teenth century something of the interest pos- 
sessed by science in our own time. It was, 
together with theology (with which it had a 
close connection), the chief intellectual pursuit 
of the day. Hence the Long Parliament dis- 
plays a passion for legality. 

‘A charge has sometimes been brought 
against the Englishmen of that day that they 
concerned themselves overmuch with legality 
and precedent. Undoubtedly they loved to 
dwell upon the antiquity of the rights which 
they claimed. Antiquarians like Selden or 
Twysden expressed the tendencies of their age 
as truly as thinkers like Voltaire or Rousseau 
expressed the tendencies of theirs. But the 
legality which they cherished was the legality 
of a nation which had hitherto preserved un- 
broken the traditions of self-government. Spok- 
en or unspoken, beneath all the technicalities of 
the lawyers, beneath ail the records of the anti- 
quaries, there remained an undertone of reliance 
upon the nation itself.” 


The concluding words of this quotation are 
undoubtedly true ; but a House of Commons in 
which a pedant like Sir Symonds D’Ewes played 
a leading part, and in which the doctrine could 
be held that money which could not without sin 
be paid as “interest ” might innocently be paid 
as damages, must have had a fine taste for the 
subtleties of the courts, and could assuredly not 
have been swayed by revolutionary ideals. 
When to this it is added that the object of the 
Parliamentary leaders was to act in unison with 
the House of Lords, a body which then in reality 
no less than in name consisted of friends and 
guests of the King, it is clear enough that the 
members who came up to the Long Parliament 
were as little inclined for fundamental changes 
in the Constitution as any assembly which has 
ever met together in England. Their object 
was to restore, not to innovate ; to bring the ac- 
tion of the Crown into harmony with the wishes 
of the nation, not to set the Houses of Parliament 
above the King. Yet this Parliament of eccle- 
siastical Conservatives and constitutional Whigs 
gave rise to the most violent revolutionary 
movement recorded in the history of England. 
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The ‘‘root-and-branch” men, who must at all 
times have formed atninority of the House of 
Commons, ultimately became the ruling spirits 
of the hour. Constitutionalists were thrust 
aside by revolutionists. How did it happen 
that a movement, begun to resist the encroach- 
ments of the Crown, turned into an attack, first 
on the rights, and then on the existence of the 
Crown ? 

A full reply to this question could be found 
only in the investigation of certain general 
causes to the existence of which Pym and 
Charles were, we may suppose, equally blind. 
To restore the powers of Parliament was, at the 
very lowest, to attempt a return to the Lancas- 
trian as contrasted with the Tudor constitution. 
But it was in fact much more than this: it was 
an attempt to give definite shape to constitu- 
tional rules which had never possessed more 
than a vague and conventional validity. Con- 
servatism may unconsciously be the mask of 
revolution. When the Hungarians rose against 
Austria in 1848, the Magyars meant to protect 
their ancient constitution. That this was their 
true aim is shown by the success achieved eigh- 
teen years later by the policy of Dedk. But, 
for all this, the leader of the movement of *48 
was a revolutionist aiming at the absolute inde- 
pendence of his country. Kossuth was the head 
of the “ root-and-branch” men who, from the 
stress of circumstances, came to the front and 
forced constitutionalists to acquiesce in measures 
utterly foreign to constitutional theory. 

But if general considerations explain the gra- 
dual triumph of the Independents, there existed, 
as Mr. Gardiner well poiats out, one special 
definite cause for the failure of all the efforts 
made by moderate men to keep within the lines 
of the Constitution. *‘ Character,” it has been 
said, ‘‘is destiny.” If this was ever true of any 
man, it was true of Charles. The rooted faults 
of his character explain both his own calamities 
and the policy of his opponents. Never did 
there exist a monarch who showed less grasp of 
realities. The facts which never struck him 
were the patent and large facts of the situation. 
It was, for example, clear that the English peo- 
ple had no dislike to the power of the Crown. 
What they wished was, not that the royal] autho- 
rity should be diminished, but that it should be, 
as in the time of the Tudors, employed for ob- 
jects which commanded the sympathy of the 
nation. The mass of men do not care much for 
security against tyranny as long as the force of 
the Government is employed in ways which 
they approve. German Liberals easily pardoned 
Bismarck’s defiance of Parliament when they 
saw that an army raised in violation of al] con- 
stitutional principle would be employed to en- 
sure the unity and to increase the power of 
Germany. Charles, while making every effort 
to increase his power, made no effort whatever 
to employ resources gained by straining the pre- 
rogative, so as to conciliate the good-will of 
England. It was, again, patent that the Stuarts 
possessed an immense advantage in the possi- 
bility of playing off Scotland against England. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say that they 
might have been despotic in either country, 
could they have made themselves popular in the 
other. Charles, with something like fatuity, 
contrived so to misplay his game as to make 
Scotchmen and Englishmen for the first time 
merge the hostility of centuries in their common 
hatred of the King. It was, lastly, absolutely 
certain that if Charles could even for a time 
make himself trusted, there would almost imme- 
diately be a reaction of English feeling in his 
favor. 

This is no speculative hypothesis. As a mat- 
ter of fact, popular trust and popular favor 
began once and again to gather round the 





throne. During the few months preceding the 
arrest of the five members the current of public 
opinion was, as Mr. Gardiner convincingly 
shows, turning toward the support of the Crown. 
If we ask why Charles could never at any mo- 
ment avail himself of the advantages of his situa- 
tion, the reply is a clear and short one. He was 
a confirmed liar and plotter, who, gifted with 
some talents, was utterly deficient in sense and 
insight. His lies and his plots were his ruin. 
On this point Mr. Gardiner’s authority is beyond 
appeal. That the leading statesmen of the day 
perceived that Charles’s word could not be 
trusted is certain. Mr. Gardiner shows that 
they had even better grounds for their distrust 
than they themselves could have produced, The 
introduction of foreign troops into England was 
a notion constantly before the minds of Charles 
and his court. Spain, Rome, France, Holland 
were each and all of them solicited for aid. If 
there was one act which could give more deadly 
offence to national sentiment than even the em- 
ployment of foreigners, it was the intrigue with 
the Irish insurgents. They were looked upon in 
141 as Indian Sepoys were regarded in 1857, 
Yet that Chorles did in some measure intrigue 
with the Irish Catholics is certain. How far he 
went appears, as we understand Mr. Gardiner’s 
narrative, to be a matter of doubt. In England 
and Scotland plot followed plot. The first plot 
with the army, the second plot with the army, 
“the incident,” are ample proof of the King’s 
constant and unscrupulous intrigues. The at- 
tempted arrest of the five members was clearly 
enough nothing less than an abortive attempt at 
a coup état. That Charles might have far 
better attained his end by waiting two or three 
months longer, till a time when he might have 
commanded a majority in the House of Com- 
mons, showed bis utter want of statesmanlike 
patience ; but it does not show that the medi- 
tated stroke was in itself ill-conceived. One 
may well believe that the liberties of England 
were never in greater peril than on the day 
when the King forced his way into the House of 
Commons followed by a body of armed despera- 
does. The coup d’(tat failed, but it transformed 
a constitutional contest into an armed conilict. 
No terms can be made with a monarch whose 
word cannot be trusted. When a compact be- 
tween King and people became impossible, civil 
war became inevitable. But the imminence, 
and still more the outbreak, of civil war changed 
the whole relation of Parliamentary parties. 
The supporters of the monarchy left West- 
minster. A revolutionary minority of the Par- 
liamentarians were the only persons capable of 
carrying on civil war with effect. The “‘ root- 
and-branch” men became the natural masters 
of the situation. 


ZOLA AS A CRITIC. 


Documents Lattéraires: Etudes et Portraits. 
Par Emile Zola. Paris: Charpentier; New 
York : F. W. Christern. 


In a series of portraits and essays on Chateau- 
briand, Victor Hugo, A. de Musset, Théophile 
Gautier, George Sand, Dumas, jils, and Sainte- 
Beuve, M. Zola makes an effort to do justice to 
the Romantic school in French literature, and to 
give a fair idea of the value and position of the 
authors of whom he treats. These essays were 
first published a few years ago, in a Russian 
magazine, and called forth a storm of indigna- 
tion in France. They are now offered in book 
form to the public, so as not to suppress “‘ the 
literary campaign in Russia.” Zola declarcs, in 
his short preface to this volume, that be feels 
inclined to emphasize the opinions herein ex- 
pressed. 





In the first essay, on Chateaubriand, he writes: 
‘** My great desire above all things is to be just. 
Ishould not wish, because of my own literary 
convictions—all in favor of the modern school of 
exact analysis—to be unjust to a writer whose 
part was really colossal. I only thirst for truth; 
and criticism in my eyes is simply a kind of his 
torical romance—the anatomy of a person who 
has existed, and who has left documents so that 
we can study him at leisure.” It is evident, in 
fact, that Zola found it far easier to be just to 
Chateaubriand (who, although he was the pio 
neer in Romanticism, is now almost forgotten 
and seldom read) than to the living poet and 
literary sovereign, Victor Hugo, whose fame 
and influence can be compared only to Voltaire’s. 
Of Hugo he writes : 


” 


‘Victor Hugo, who has dragged after him 
long trains of faithful followers, will not leave a 
single disciple to assume and establish the mas 
ter’s religion. All the noise which has been 
made round the living writer wiil gradually sub- 
side at his death. Posterity will lose its interest 
and become severe. And do you know why its 
judgment will be severe? Because in Victor 
iiugo the initiator has deceived himself, and has 
only brought his personal phantasy inte play, 
instead of iinding the broad current of the cen 
tury, which runs to exact analysis, to natural- 
ism, All this mediwval bric-A-brac will be held 
cheap: it has not even the merit of being true 
to history. Posterity will be astonished that we 
accepted this tremendous mass of error and 
pueruity without mockery. Posterity will seek 
the philosopher, the critic, the historian, the 
novelist, the dramatic author, and when it finds 
only a lyric poet, it will give him his place, and 
a very high one ; but the whole century will not 
be given to him, for instead of filling it with 
hight, he nearly choked it with the thick mass of 
his rhetoric. He did not consult truth ; he was 
not the man of his age, whatever may be said ; 
and that is enough to explain why im the future 
Baizac’s fame will increase, while Victor Hugo 
will lose his height.” 

Zola considers himself, together with Flaubert, 
Daudet, the Goncourts, and the new Naturalistic 
school of writers, as descendants of Balzac, whose 
influence thus extends and will live on, while 
Romanticism ends with Victor Hugo, who has 
not one worthy follower, though surrounded by 
an immense circle of weak flatterers always 
ready to give up their personality in order to 
kneel before the master. He describes Victor 
Hugo as living like a king among courtiers who 
never let anything but the grossest flattery ap- 
proach him. The most respectful criticism is 
not tolerated, and it is difficult to coin words 
adequate to express the extreme admiration 
any fresh utterance produces. ‘* Extraordinary,” 
**colossa],” “‘ titanic,” “‘superhuman,” seem all 
too mild for those devoted followers. ‘I do not 
believe in Victor Hugo’s descendants. He will 
carry Romanticism away with him as a purple 
rag out of which he had made for himself a 
royal mantle.” Zola sees in him the greatest of 
lyric poets, and would wish some pious friend to 
prune away the complete volumes in order to 
leave only a selection of the masterpieces, the 
works of absolute beauty ; and this is a service 
which time is sure to effect even if no other 
hand should dare the deed. It is said that Vic- 
tor Hugo will leave at his death at least twenty 
unpublished works which will be appearing at 
intervals determined by his will. Zola chooses 
to see in this fact the pride of a god who tri- 
umphs over death, and also the little faith Hugo 
has in the talent of his surviving disciples, pre- 
ferring thus to carry on himself the combat 
of Romanticism from the tomb to leaving his 
memory to be defended by them. One can see 
by the continual effort to be just and to be re 
spectful that it is no easy task for Zola to judge 
impartially of work so antagonistic to his own 
method, He cannot help chuckling over what 
he terms the ruins of the Romantic school, and 
again and again through this volume we are as- 
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sured that at the present hour the Naturalistic is 
the only school now existing in France, and that 
it has more surely triumphed over the Romantics 
than they did over the Classics in 1830, 

In the article on Musset we havea subject more 
sympathetic to our author, treated therefore 
in all seriousness and just appreciation, without 
the insistence on foibles and the salt of satire 
which he so profusely lavishes on Victor Hugo. 
One hour of weakness he regrets in the life of 
his favorite poet—the one in which he sought 
the honor of becoming an Academician ; and it 
would seem, by what he wrote on the subject, 
that even his brother must have felt something 
similar. Paul de Musset speaks thus of this 
event: ‘‘Among all the grave personages who 
surrounded him that day, at most ten may have 
read a few pages of his poetry. Lamartine 
publicly confessed he had not read his works. 
Others blamed them on hearsay without wish- 
ing to know them. 
election, M. Ancelot, who particularly liked the 
candidate, and who was determined to give him 
his vote, said in the Palais-Royal Garden to the 
publisher Charpentier : ‘That poor Alfred is an 
amiable youth and a charming man in society ; 
but, between ourselves, he has never known, 
and never will know, how to write ver:e:.’” The 
honor of such an election to a distinguished lite- 
rary man is indeed questionable. 

“‘Théophile Gautier may be judged in a 
phrase, if one says he was an admirable gram- 
marian and an admirable painter. He carried 
with him as a gift his correct and richly pictu- 
resque style. A perfect page never cost him any 
effort.” His conversation seems to have been 
even more picturesque and vivid than his writ- 
ing, and many critics expatiate on the univer- 
sality of his genius and the encyclopedic quality 
of his mind; but Zola objects that he brought no 
new thought, no human truth of any depth, no 
foreknowledge of the evolution of centuries— 
nothing but brilliant variations on a well-tuned 
instrument ; and his judgment of Gautier is 
summed up in these words: “ All the written or 
spoken words of this poet are dazzling gymnas- 
tics in the domain of paradox.” Gautier ob- 
jected to the coining of new words; he even 
tried to demonstrate by the force of his rhetoric 
that there was nothing new under the sun, not 
even steam locomotion, which he pretended was 
perfectly well known to Archimedes, but the 
Greeks disdained its use, finding that they went 
fast enough without it. He had the hatred of 
innovatious in common with all the followers of 
Romanticism. One of Gautier’s favorite ideas 
was to found a school of style in France that 
poets might be followers of Théophile Gautier 
or of Victor Hugo, just as painters sign them- 
selves pupils of Géréme or Cabanel, thus sacri- 
ficing everything to form, for which he was con- 
tent to sink thought and actual, positive science. 
He must have cordially hated the modern 
dramas he had to sit in judgment upon, night 
after night, as dramatic critic of the Moniteur ; 
and if he did not fight agaimst the ever-pervad- 
ing Naturalism, it was because he had become in- 
different and dragged along his chain of daily 
work in the restricted frame, even allowing his 
articles to be altered to suit the paper for which 
he wrote. It was only when Victor Hugo, his 
revered master, was in question that he insisted 
on his opinions and threatened to give up the 
position. 

Gautier seems in his later days to bave regret- 
ted the amount of praise he had lavished on all 
sides so indiscriminately ; yet he piqued himself 
on the infallibility of his judgments during 
thirty years of general artistic criticism. ‘ Sin- 
gular infallibility,” justly remarks Zola, ‘‘ which 
cries,‘ I proclaimed Delacroix,’ and dares to add, 
‘I placed Géréme on the same leve}] with him,’ 
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and which might still say, ‘I found talent in all 
e cepting in the Realists.’” A marvellous poet, 
second only to Hugo, and the finest prose writer 
of the first half of our century, Zola is willing 
to acknowledge Gautier to be: but he thinks the 
collecting together of all his feuilletons the worst 
service his friends can render to his memory. 
In the latest volume of ‘Memoirs of Théophile 
Gautier,’ by his son-in-law, M. Bergerat, we 
have a confirmation of the fact that Gautier 
loved neither his country nor the age in which 
he lived. This Zola finds common to the whole 
Romantic school. ‘‘ Writers of 1830 held as a 
principle that we were ugly; that our times and 
our country were frightful to look at and to 
analyze. It was the disdain of modern things 
so long practised by the Classic school. Ouly, 
instead of taking us back to antiquity and mak- 
ing us live in Athens or Rome, the Romantic 
school transported us to the East, and locked us 
up in medieval towns, I insist on this because 
it is extremely typical, and explains many 
things. Let us refer to the literary manifestoes 
of fifty years ago: what prevails in them is re- 
volt against the present time.” Further on he 
says: “*The want of feathers and lace-braid 
condemned our society irredeemably in the eyes 
of the Romantic writers. The humdrum of life 
horrified them also. Money matters, commerce, 
cookery, all the details of daily life, were to 
them the sum total of ennui: they seemed to 
think past ages had not known these trifles. 
They required, in a word, times stripped of the 
realities of existence, ages so far removed that 
they might be resuscitated with a carnival of 
manners, language, and costume.” ‘The Ro- 
mantic writers have lived so short a time, and 
will soon disappear entirely, because they have 
neither understood nor loved their own age. 
This is their irreclaimable weakness. No other 
reason need be sought for the short life of this 
school, which has counted in its ranks such pow- 
erful rhetoricians and men so admirably en- 
dowed as to form.” 

The only work which will last and which suits 
our age is based on scientific study of our own 
times—on types of every-day life studied from 
nature, ‘‘the human document.” ‘It is science, 
or rather the scientific spirit of our century, 
which offers the genial matter out of which the 
creators of to-morrow will produce these master- 
pieces.” What the creators of to-morrow may 
accomplish, we know not, but we shall hope 
that they may arrive at some happier medium 
course than the Naturalistic writers of to-day, 
who, like Zola, seek the ‘“‘ human document” in 
repulsive types and loathsome pictures treated 
witb but little art and much insistence of pain- 
ful detail and truth to ugliness. The moral of 
these works is that vice brings its own punish- 
ment, and the demonstration of this hackneyed 
theme leads us through unsuspected and unde- 
sirable depths of wickedness, Zola is far more 
interesting as a critic than as a writer of fiction. 
His wish to be just, so frequently expressed, does 
not prevent him from writing freely of his con- 
temporaries. In two distinct articles he passes 
in review the younger poets and the critics of 
the day, who all fall far short of the mark. It 
would indeed seem difficult to meet Zola’s views 
in this line. He even considers Sainte-Beuve 
wanting as a critic, because he refused to regard 
with anything but consternation the work of 
Flaubert and the Goncourts. Fora moment the 
hopes of the whole school were centred in Taine, 
but these soon faded before the severe geometri- 
cal and mechanical system which he applied to 
his.criticism. So now the Naturalists are with- 
out any critic, and their work accordingly falls 
flat. M. Zola naively deplores this, and remarks 
that the public gets more and more exasperated 
and indignant at each fresh work, for want of 





some one to explain, so that it may understand, 
besides the strife and noise which is going on, 
the rights of the conflict, and on which side life, 
talent, and the future are. In another essay, on 
“Morality in Literature,” Zola answers attacks 
on his own works. The book is throughout 
clever and amusing, full of lively argument and 
unfailing wit, however strained some of the 
points may be, and at variance with the reader’s 
preconceived notions of art in literature. 


FOOTE’S ANNALS OF KING’S CHAPEL. 


Annals of King’s Chapel, from the Puritan Age 
of New England to the Present Time. By 
Henry Wilder Foote. In two vols. Vol. i. 
Boston : Little, Brown & Co. 


KinG’s CHAPEL is one of Boston’s most interest- 
ing landmarks, and with a single exception 
(Christ Church) is the oldest of her existing 
houses of worship. Its history is the history of 
the planting and growth of Episcopacy in New 
England, and abounds in stirring incidents; and 
although Mr. Foote is of Unitarian faith, he yet 
treats his subject so fairly and impartially that 
churchmen will not fail to regard this work as 
one of first authority. As we turn the leaves of 
the book we are surprised at the great store of 
material which has served the author in the 
preparation of it. The Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society’s Collections, the New England Mis- 
torical and Genealogical Register, Whitmore 
(through his Andros Tracts), Dr. Perry’s His- 
torical Papers, the Mathers, Sewall, Palfrey 
—these and many others have been freely 
drawn upon, and have enabled Mr. Foote to tell 
his readers something about almost everybody 
that was in any way connected with King’s 
Chapel, and for every important fact to present 
an “authority.” The church records, letters, 
and documents—some of them now for the first 
time printed—are indeed instructive, as showing 
the very ‘‘ spirit of the times,” for an example 
or a warning, as it may happen. Portraits, 
arms, autographs, and views of buildings most 
fittingly set off the pages of the book. 

The principal agent in establishing the Church 
of England in Massachusetts was Edward Ran- 
dolph, described by Cotton Mather as “a blast- 
ed wretch, followed with a sensible curse of God 
wherever he came—despised, abhorred, unpros- 
perous.” Randolph's first appearance in the 
colony was in the year 1676. In nine years, ac- 
cording to his own showing, he made eight voy- 
ages to New England, serving the King in the 
capacity of a police spy. Two objects he never 
concealed—the overthrowing of the Massachu 
setts charter, and the setting up of the Church 
of England in Boston. In both he was tri- 
umphant. He certainly worried the Puritans 
nearly to distraction. The people said he ‘‘ went 
up and down seeking to devour them.” In 1679 
Randolph writes to the Governor of Plymouth : 
‘‘f am received in Boston more like a spy than 
one of bis Majesty’s servants. They kept a day 
of thanks for the return of their agents, but they 
have prepared a welcome for me by a paper of 
scandalous verses, of which I take the more no- 
tice because it so much reflects on my master, 
who will not forget it.” In a letter to the Lords 
of the Committee of Trade he says: “I am by 
all accounted the sole enemy of the country”; 
and after the Revolution, he writes from Boston 
Jail to the Governor of Barbadoes: ‘‘ All the 
blame lies upon me, who first attacked and then 
overthrew their charter, and was made the ofli- 
cer to continue their Egyptian bondage by my 
office of collector.” In 1683, when Randolph 
came to Boston with the writ of quo warranto 
against the Massachusetts charter, a destructive 
fire happening to break out in the town, the peo- 
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ple, in their rage, insinuated that he was the in- 
cendiary. 

The frigate Rose arrived at Boston on the 15th 
of May, 1686, bringing Mr. Randolph and the 
Rev. Robert Ratcliffe, a minister of the Church 
of England. Soon afterward a request was 
made to the Council that Mr. Ratcliffe might 
have the use of one of the Congregational meet- 
ing-houses of the town; which being denied, ‘‘I 
got,” says Randolph, ‘‘a little room in their 
Town-house for such as were of the Church of 
England to assemble in.” And in the Boston 
Town-bouse, on the 15th of June, 1686, the first 
Episcopal church in New England was duly 
organized. Sir Edmund Andros, commissioned 
by King James II. to be the Governor of New 

Ingland, landed at Boston on the 20th of the 
following December. One of the first “acts of 
his despotism ” was the taking possession of the 
South Congregational meeting-house for the use 
of the Episcopalians. Dr. Greenwood (the author 
of ‘A History of King’s Chapel,’ published in 
1833) considers this to be “one of the most 
arbitrary acts ever perpetrated in this country 
while it remained under the English Govern- 
ment.” ‘‘ No excuse,” he adds, ‘tis to be ren- 
dered for it. It was such a deliberate outrage on 
the common rights of property. to say nothing 
of conscience and liberty, that we may only 
wonder that Andros and his abettors, of whom 
Randolph was doubtiess one, suffered no per- 
sonal violence from the people.” The two con- 
gregations occupied the *‘South ” by turns—the 
Episcopalians in the forenoon, and the Congre- 
gationalists in the afternoon, or according as it 
was more convenient for the Governor. On one 
occasion, when the Episcopal service had lasted 
until after two o’cloek, Judge Sewall notes in his 
Diary.: “It was a sad sight to see how full the 
street was of people gazing and moving to and 
fro, because they bad not entrance into the 
house.” 

Another of Sir Edmund’s ‘‘ acts” was the ap- 
pointment of Randolph to be the licenser of the 
press. Under his “‘ licensing,” one almanac, one 
proclamation by Andros, and five reprints 
constituted the entire issue of the Boston and 
Cambridge presses for the year 1688. The re- 
straint upon marriage was more “grievous” 
than that upon the press, none being allowed to 
marry unless they gave bonds with sureties to 
the Gevernor, to be forfeited in case of lawful 
impediments afterward appearing. Andros re- 
garded the Congregational ministers as mere 
laymen, and Randolph wrote to the Bishop of 
London: ‘‘ One thing will mainly belp, when no 
marriages hereafter shall be allowed lawful but 
such as are made by the ministers of the Church 
of England.” At that time Mr. Ratcliffe was 
the only Episcopal minister in the country. Cot- 
ton Mather, in his ‘ Remarkables’ of bis father, 
furnishes the following graphic description of 
the Andros “ administration” : 

“The Administration was almost entirely a 
complication of shameless and matchless vil- 
lainies. The honest gentlemen in the Council 
were overlooked and browbeaten and rendered 
insignificant. Three or four finished villains did 
what they pleased. There was no controlling of 
them. Among other instances of the vile things 
in it there was this comprehensive one: The 
banditti gave out that the charters being lost, all 
the title that the people had unto their lands was 
lost with them (for which a small defect in the 
legal and public settlements of them was pre- 
tended), and therefore they began to compel the 
xeople everywhere to take patents for their 
ands. Accordingly, Writs of Intrusion were 
issued out against the chief gentlemen of the 
Territory, by the terror whereof many were 
driven to petition for patents, that they might 
enjoy the lands which had been fifty or sixty 
years in their possession. But for these patents 
there were such exorbitant prices demanded 
that fifty pounds could not purchase for its 


owner an estate not worth two hundred ; nor 
could all the money and movables in the Territory 
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have defrayed the charges of patenting the 
lands at the hands of these crocodiles, besides 
the considerable Quitrents for the King. In- 
deed, the brutish things done by these wild 
beasts of the earth are too many to be related, 
and would be too brutish to be believed.” 

An “administration” such as Dr. Mather has 
described was not to be endured by a liberty- 
loving people, “‘ essentially the same in 1589 that 
they were in 1775.” On the 18th of April, 1589, 
they broke out in open revolution, captured the 
forts, and imprisoned Andros, Randolph, and 
the prominent of Mr. Katcliffe’s 
church. The most obnoxious ones were kept in 
prison some months, and then, by order of the 
King, were sent over to England. It does not 
appear that. Mr. Ratcliffe was restrained of his 
liberty. He went to England shortly after the 
deposition of Andros, and never returned. 

About six months before the downfal! of 
Andros the Episcopalians commenced the erec- 
tion of a building—the King’s Chape!—for their 
own exclusive use, taking for its site a part of 
the plot set off by the first settlers for a burying- 
ground, The structure was so far completed as 
to be in condition for occupancy in June, 1659, 
but was not pewed until 1694. It was of wood, 
and was built at a cost of £284 16s. In Queen 
Anne’s reign it was styled the Queen’s Chapel, 
but on the accession of George I. it resumed its 
old name of King’s Chapel. Mr. Ratcliffe was 
succeeded in the rectorship of the church by 
Rev. Samuel Myles, ‘‘a good liver and a pain- 
ful preacher,” though vexed with a “fiery 
temper.” Mr. Myles’s work in the affairs of his 
church lasted almost forty years. In 1602 he 
made a visit to England, and for four years was 
absent from his congregation, bis pulpit being 
filled by Mr. Smith for one year, and by Mr. 
George Hatton for three years. Little is known 
of Mr. Smith, but of Mr. Hatton we have the 
notice following from Captain Thomas Coram, 
in his petition to the Archbishop of Canterbury : 


members 


“In the years 1693 and 164, and some time 
after, there was but one minister of the Church 
of England in all the inhabited parts of the Eng- 
lish Empire in America. . . . The said minis- 
ter, whose name was Mr. Hatton. was a very 
worthless man. He resided at Boston, and was 
utterly unfit to gain or reconcile to the Church 
such Dissenters so strongly inveterate against it. 
But he was far from ever attempting to do so; 
for he would frequently on Saturday nights sit 
up and play at cards ajl or the greater part of 
the night, in company with an Irish butcher and 
an Irish barber and anotber or more of such of 
his acquaintance, whereby he was usually so 
much disordered, which prevented him from 
officiating next day at Church, which gave its 
numerous enemies great opportunity to ridicule 
against it; and those few inhabitants of the 
large town of Boston who were desirous to go to 
Church were very often disappointed and greatly 
discouraged.” 

Captain Coram is mentioned in the Province 
laws as a ‘‘shipwright of Boston.” He was a 
noted philanthropist, and the projector of the 
Foundling Hospital in London. It is suggested 
that he was not an unprejudiced witness, be- 
cause of a grievance of his own with the vestry 
of King’s Chapel, arising out of a gift of land he 
had madeto the church, which had been treated 
in a somewhat contemptuons manner. 

Mr. Myles returned in 1696, with abundant 
gifts in hand for his church and the promise from 
the King of £100 a year for the support of an 
assistant. The ‘‘new worship ” was now secure- 
ly established, and but for ‘internal strifes” 
its history would not be long-spun. The relations 
between the rector and his assistants were sin- 
gularly unhappy. Mr. Bridge was the first to 
fill the position of assistant. Mr. Myles charged 
him with “falsehood and dissimulation,” and 
their dissensions ended only when Mr. Bridge 
was removed to the Narragansett country. 
Mr. Harris (in 1709) took the place vacated by 
Mr. Bridge, bringing causes of more trouble, 
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or perhaps finding them already prepared for 
him. And still the church increased in numbers. 
Christ Church, in the north part of the town, 
was built in 1725, Dr. Cutler, a new convert to 
the faith, becoming its rector. In any diffe 
rences between the rector and assistant of 
King’s Chapel, Dr. Cutler always sided with the 
rector. ‘Mr. Harris,” so writes Dr, Cutler, ** is 
a sore mortification to us in every good design 
That person refused reading prayers but 

last Sunday for Mr. Myles, who is greatly indis 
posed ; and this is but one out of a thousand 
And again: ‘* Mi 
Harris’s conduct ever since [Mr. Myles’s death) 
has been a dreadful tragedy. 
pleased at a gentleman of character belonging 
to the church and vestry, he pulled him by the 
nose, and bad him get out of the church, and 
said he would follow him; and, after that, 
charged him with going to strike him in the 
church, whereas every one there were witnesses 
to that gentleman's meek behavior.” The ** feuds 
within ” King’s Chapel were not contined to its 
clergymen, but, as showing the estimation in 
which the two were held by their flock, it is set 
down that when Mr. Myles died (1728) the 
church paid £194 for his funeral, and that 
upon Mr. Harris's death (1720) the congregation, 
by a solemn vote, declared that no money should 
be paid out of the church funds for his burial. 

An enlargement of King’s Chapel to twice its 
original size was made in 1710. In a description 
of Boston printed shortly afterward we find 
this mention of the building : 


beastlinesses of the man.” 


Being dis 


“Here is the Episcopal Church, handsomely 
built and adorned, whose congregation is said to 
consist of about a thousand members. King 
William and Queen Mary gave them a pulpit- 
cloth, a cushion, a rich set of plate for the com- 
munion-table, and a piece of painting reaching 
from the bottom to the top of the east end of 
the church, containing the Decalogue, the Lord's 
Prayer, and the Apostles’ Creed. ‘Thomas Brat- 
tle, Esq., gave a pair of organs to it, and there's 
a magniticent pew, built at the public charge, for 
the reception of the Governor, when he happens 
to be of the Church of England.” 

The next rector of King’s Chapel following 
Mr. Myles was Rev. Koger Price, who held also 
the appointment of “commissary,” by which he 
was required to keep an oversight of the other 
Episcopal churches in New England. His as 
sistant for six years was Rev. Thomas Harward, 
between whom and the rector there were many 
unpleasant “‘ disagreements.” ‘* Mr. Price’s min- 
istry,” says Mr. Foote, ‘is marked by two con- 
troversies—first, with the Provincial authorities 
in his capacity as commissary, and also, person 
ally, with his own people.” These controversies 
make a highly interesting chapter in the ‘An 
nals... The disagreements and controversies 
seem not to have affected the church injuriousty, 
for its membership had so largely increased in 
1735 that there was need of further accommoda 
tion, and it was to meet this need that Trinity 
Church was Quilt, Mr. Davenport (Mr. Price’s 
assistant for a short time) becoming its rector. 

The “Great Awakening,” as it has been 
termed, under the leading of Whitefield and 
Tennent, occurred in Mr. Price’s time. It was 
not regarded with favor by the Episcopalian: 
Mr. Price wrote and preached against it, as also 
did Dr. Cutler. The letters of the latter are 
very peppery. He calls Mr. Whitefield a ‘‘ fel 
low,” and Congregational churches ‘ conven- 
ticles,” and is yet more unreasonable when he 
comes to Mr. Tennent. These are his words : 

“ After him [Whitefield] came one Tennent—a 
monster ! impudent and noisy—and told them 
all they were damn’d, damn’d, damn‘d. This 
charmed them; and, m the most dreadful 
winter I ever saw, people wallowed in the snow, 
night ard day, for the benefit of his beastly 





brayings, and many ended their days under 
these fatigues. Poth of them carried more 
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money out of these parts than the poor could be 
thankful for.” 


Mr. Price severed his connection with King’s 
Chapel by resignation. His people seem to have 
been not unwilling to let him go. In looking 
for his successor they took a ‘‘new departure,” 
voting not to send to England for a minister, 
but to choose one from among the clergy in New 
England. Following this vote, the congregation 
made choice of the Rev. Henry Caner, of Fair- 
tield, Conn. And here the historian takes leave 
of us for the present. The second volume, how- 
ever, already well forwarded, will contain an 
account of the building of the Stone Chapel, the 
troubles through which the church passed in the 
years of the Revolutionary War, and the move- 
ment by which “the first Episcopal chureh in 
New England became the first Unitarian church 
in America.” 


AN ANTHROPOLOGIST ON THE IRISH 
QUESTION. 


Our Nationalities. By Jas. Bonwick, F.R.G.S. 
New York: Scribner & Welford. 


Mr. Bonwick’s volume is divided into four 
parts, in which he inquires into the nationality 
of the Irish, the Scotch, the Welsh, and the 
English. It appears from the introduction that 
the motive for these inquiries is almost as much 
political as ethnological. The Irish present 
many traits which are a constant puzzle, not 
only to Englishmen, but to the rest of the world 
as well. Their passionate attachment to their 
country is curiously contrasted with the readi- 
ness with which they adapt themselves, when 
compelled to emigrate, to life in countries alien 
in religion, race, and institutions; their ap- 
parent, or, at any rate, assumed incapacity for 
self-government is hard to reconcile with the 
fact that in a democratic country like America 
they should for a long time have seemed destined 
to take complete possession of the machinery of 
municipal government. Their hard - headed 
shrewdness and humor in private life offer a 
curious contrast to the unbridled romance and 
enthusiasm they seem still ready to display in 
politics at the bidding of leaders as ill-fitted as 
any that have ever appeared in the world’s his- 
tory to inspire such feelings. In literature and 
on the stage they always appear gifted with the 
most attractive virtues that a high state of civi- 
lization can produce, while in public life they 
seem to most people inspired by some demoniac 
fury which they cannot resist, but which inevi- 
tably leads them to certain disaster. Without 
going into the merits of the questions discussed 
by Mr. Bonwick as to the Celtic race, it may 
certainly be said that the passionate and, to out- 
siders, irrational devotion to country which Irish- 
men display seems almost to be different in kind 
from patriotism as we know it in other countries 
of Western Europe, except France, where, how- 
ever, it does not attract nearly as much atten- 
tion, because France has not had in modern 
times to submit to a foreign yoke. It is the pre- 
servation of this intense national feeling among 
a people long since incorporated into another 
empire which is so remarkable. Tocompare the 
feeling of Irishmen toward England with that 
of Poland toward Russia is of course absurd, 
for the government of Poland by Russia was an 
organized system of cruel oppression, and Polish 
patriotism was inflamed by a sense of daily 
misery arising from the burden of a despotism 
which stifled all free life ; but if Ireland were a 
real Poland, it would be difficult to imagine an 
intenser sentiment of detestation than that in- 
spired by the Saxon oppressor. 

It is important to bear this fact in mind in 
reading Mr. Bonwick’s volume. Some idea of 
his method and motives fnay be gathered from 
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his introduction, which opens with the incontro- 
vertible statement that the cry of ‘‘ Ireland for 
the Irish” suggests the inquiry, ‘‘Who are the 
Irish?” The question is, he says, obviously 
one either of birth or blood. In the former case, 
the son of Irish parents, if born while his mother 
was visiting England, would be no Irishman ; 
while the son of English parents, fortuitously 
born in Ireland, would be one—a palpable ab- 
surdity. On the other hind, if we apply the 
test of blood, we are confronted by some awk- 
ward difficulties. Were the Home Rule theory 
reduced to practice, ‘‘a vast number of com- 
fortable officials would have, on that principle, 
to retire in England ”—i.e., Irishmen now con- 
nected with the English Government. ‘‘ Who 
then,” Mr. Bonwick somewhat ironically asks, 
‘*would cease to rule in Ireland?” Onthe other 
hand, if reputed Scotch and English were to be 
excluded from state affairs in Ireland, and the 
origin be decided by names, “nearly all the 
prominent Irish leaders would be immediately 
retired, since they clearly belong to that 
hated race that conquered Ireland.” Proceed- 
ing with the work of ostracism from power, 
Ulster, Leinster, Munster, and Connaught would 
have to be purged of Scotch and Welsh as well 
as English, whetker of Celtic, Saxon, Norwegian, 
Flemish, or Danish origin. Besides these, ‘“‘ the 
Danes proper ” must be dealt with, and here the 
trouble arises that a large number of these, as 
well as of the early Anglo-Norman colonisis, 
assumed Irish names and the Irish tongue, so 
that “it would be puzzling to get rid of those 
defilements of the pure Irish.” But even with 
these defilements effaced, the work of selection 
is not completed, for ‘“‘ the small remnant would 
have a rare contest over the spoils of office.” 
There would be “ the big-boned and fair-haired 
Celts” claiming the rights of rule, but their 
claim would be resisted as that of mere devastat- 
ing intruders by ‘‘ the little dark-eyed people of 
an older date,” and even these might in their 
turn be shown to be intruders. 

This still leaves us face to face with the origi- 
nal question, Who are the Irish who ought to 
govern Ireland? The author’s answer to this 
question is somewhat vague—indeed, he leaves 
it unanswered. Ireland, he says, was the an- 
cient refuge of the oppressed. Just as people 
now emigrate from countries oppressed by mis- 
rule to the United States, so in early times they 
found shelter in Ireland. ‘It was the last north- 
western shore. They crowded in upon one an- 
other, being, as it were, in ethnological strata.” 
There was this difference, however, that emi- 
grants to Ireland in primitive times were not 
invited to come and were not received gladly- 
In fact, they were received with such marked 
demonstrations of disapproval on the part of the 
natives that they only got a foothold for their 
own ethnological stratum, by fighting with the 
previous stratum and getting the better of it. 
In this way, Mr. Bonwick, who is an out-and- 
out Darwinian, says, *‘each successive set of 
arrivals had to illustrate the doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest.” This shows to his mind 
the absurdity of talking about Ireland as a Celtic 
country. It is inhabited by a greater mixture 
of races than any country in Europe. As well 
might we call France Roman because the older 
language was surrendered for Latin. But even 
if it were true that the Irish were all Celts, says 
Mr. Bonwick, is it reasonable to hate or despise 
another merely because God “‘ gave him a diffe- 
rent racial parentage”? The anthropologist 
would unhesitatingly say no. But if this is the 
answer furnished by anthropology, how wrong, 
politically, is it “‘for any man, for party pur- 
poses, to foster such a feeling among those in 
one national bond!” Religious zealots insist 
that Catholics are Celts, and Protestants are 





Saxons, and “‘ one object of this little book is to 
show that the Catholics of [reland are far from 
being all Celts, and Protestants far from being 
ali Saxons.” It may, the author admits, fail to 
convince ‘‘prejudiced adults,” but the rising 
generation at least will learn that the English 
and Irish are very nearly related, and that, in 
fact, ‘‘ most Irish came originally from Britain.” 

It will be seen from the foregoing how closely 
anthropology and politics are connected in the 
mind of our author. The Irish land agitation, 
he says, can be shown to have arisen “in conse- 
quence of old tribal customs,” existing perhaps 
before the Celtic period, and is consequently “a 
remarkable case of Survival.” The Saxons came 
to Ireland, too, after the establishment of the 
tribal system, and both alike have clung to the 
old habits of the country—a fact at which ‘‘the 
anthropologist smiles,” as another illustration of 
survival. We cannot go into the details of the 
inquiry contained in the body of the volume ; 
but no one can examine them without profiting 
by the author’s research and learning. If we 
had a criticism to make, it would be that Mr. 
Bonwick overestimates the reader’s sense of hu- 
mor. In his account of tho early settlers in Ire- 
land it is often difficult to make out whether he 
is treating us to jocular or serious anthropology. 
He does not sufficiently discriminate between 
what he believes and what he does not believe of 
the early Irish legend to permit the reader to 
know exactly what is science and what is myth. 
His serious anthropology is marked by a liberal 
and almost lavish hospitality of belief, and for 
this reason it is to be regretted that he has al- 
lowed his humor such liberties with it. Anthro- 
pology is clearly not at the bottom of the fol- 
lowing : 

““When that worthy man, Milesius, who was 
said to have kept a school near the Tower of 
Babel, teaching Hebrew and Jrish there, came 
over to Ireland, he found Somebody there before 
him. When Noah’s niece, hearing of a coming 
Deluge, indulged a woman’s fears in running 
away beforehand, she very naturally zct to the 
end of the world, in Ireland. She had, as re- 
ported, a retinue of three men, but old chroni- 
clers had too much contempt for women to tell 
us of her lady companions. Those who doubt 
the universality of the Deluge have thus a 
famous argument on their side; since if the 
Irish had all been drowned at the Deluge, how 
should we know anything about Cesarea, the 
niece of Noah?” 

But he does not hesitate to go behind even Mi- 
lesius and Noah’s niece : 

“We know that there was a very uncomfort- 
able state of things cnce in Northern Europe 
called the Glacial Age. Then all Scotland and 
the greater of Ireland and England looked 
just like [sic] Greenland does now. But that 
was before Erin was the Green Isle, and when 
the vegetarian system would have had consider- 
able difficulties to encounter, since modern 
Esquimaux have to do without bread, corn- 
flour, potatoes, and jellies. Yet, as men did 
exist in Britain before the glaciers retreated 
nearer the North Pole, one wonders what sort 
of creatures the Glacial Lrish were, and whether 
temperament has changed with temperature.” 


As we have already said, the anthropological 
researches of Mr. Bonwick do not throw much 
light on the political question on which he sug- 
gests their having a bearing in his preface. That 
the Irish were a composite race we knew al- 
ready. A knowledge of the exact amount of 
Celtic blood in their veins, or the exact amount 
of Saxon blood in the veins of the English, 
would throw about the same light on the 
question of Home Rule as the dispute about 
the ‘“‘Latin races” did on the durability of 
the Second Empire in France or the balance 
of power in Europe. If it could be proved that 
the Irish were entirely Celtic, we shouid not 
know much more about the proper treatment 
for Parnell than we do now. Consequently, Mr. 
Bonwick’s compendium—for it seems rather a 
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compilation than an original work—cannot have 
any political value, except, indeed, that it does 
show how very difficult it would be for any one 
to attempt a final settlement of the Irish ques- 
tion by anthropological means. 


Freaks and Marvels of Plant Life; or, Curios- 
ities of Vegetation. By M. C. Cooke, A. M., 


LL.D. Published by the Society for Promot- | 


ing Christian Knowledge ; pp. 463, 12mo. 


BULKY though it be, this is a very thin book, 
and one that does little credit either to the re- 
spectable and well-meaning society which issues 
it, or to the well known cryptogamic botanist who 
has brought good, bad, and indifferent materials 
together. He might have written a book on the 
Curiosities of Fungi from fulness of knowledge. 
But, although “the prominent features in the in- 
vestigations which have of late years contribut- 
ed so much to our knowledge of vegetable life” 
are really well worth “ presenting in a popular 
form,” and it may be that “ the labors especially 
of Mr. Darwin in this direction deserve to be 
more generally known than they are,” one may 
still doubt whether the endeavor to make 
them so should not have been left to amore com- 
petent and discriminating expositor. Altogether 
this is a bookmaker’s “‘ Freak.” 
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breathe the very spirit of the speech with which Derce- 
tas appears before Octavius.”’—The Times. 








This edition has been limited to 1,000 copies, 
all of which are numbered, and as the type has 
been distributed on the completion of om vol- 
ume, there will be no possible chance of securing 
a copy as soon as the 1,000 are sold. 

Terms can be obtained from all the principal 
booksellers, or from the Publishers themselves, 
who will send specimen pages free on applica- 
tion. Price per vol., $10 00, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
London, and 9 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


HAVE 
UNIFORM WITH THE STANDARD EDITIONS 
OF HALLAM, LAMB, MILMAN, AND 
DISRAELI’S WORKS, 


A New and Superior Library Edition 


OF 


TTistory of the Peninsu- 
lar Wear, 


And in the South of France from the Year 1807 
to 1814. By General Napier. (From the 
Author’s last Revised Edition.) With 55 
Maps and Plans of Battles, 5 Steel Portraits, 
and a complete Index, elegantly printed on 
toned paper, strongly bound in extra cloth. 


PRICE, $7 50 PER SET (reduced from $12 50.) 


“ It is creditable alike to Napier and to the American 
people that in this country the ‘ History of the Peninsular 
War’ has PASSED THROUGH SEVERAL EDITIONS, 
THE ONE BEFORE US BEING UNQUESTIONABLY 
THE HANDSOMEST AND THE MOST COMPLETE. 
To the student of history—especially to him who loves to 
dwell on the romantic character of Portugal and Spain— 
the marches, sieges, and battles of Wellington's armies 
«six long years must always possess an interest 

~ the Crimean War nor the late great strug- 
We can altogether efface. Napier’s His- 
tory 225 /\T FAITHFUL AND THE MOST COM- 
PETEN®.. ORI TY TO BE FOUND IN ANY AGE 
OR IN ANY CUUNTRY.” 
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At Tome in fyi. 
By C. F. Gordon Cumming. Map and full-page 
illustrations. 1 vol. crown 8vo, $1 75. 

“The matter and manner of this work, its facts and 
fine descriptions, intermingled in rare good judgment 
with incidents and personals, make it one of unusual 
interest to the cultivated reader. The book is interest- 
ing in every chapter, and of more than usual value for 
its historical facts.” —Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

Liverpool Mail; “Miss Gordon Cumming and Miss 
Bird are, perhaps, the most delightful lady travellers of 
the day.” 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE SERIES OF 


Fleroes of Christian History. 


LIFE OF THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D. By 
Donald Fraser, D.D. 
LIFE OF ROBERT HALL, D.D. 
ton Hood. 
12mo vols., 75 cents each. 
Volumes Previously Published : 
WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. By D. J. 
Stoughton. 
HENRY MARTIN. By Dr. Chas. D. Bell. 
PHILIP DODDRIDGE. By Dr. Chas. Stanford, 


APOLOGETICS. 

By Henry B. Smith, D.D., LL.D. A Course of 
Lectures. Edited by Prof. Wm. 8S. Karr, 
D.D. 1 vol. 12mo, $1. 

“These lectures were the last work of this distin- 
guished teacher, and consequently the little volume 
now sent forth exhibits his final judgment on the chief 
points in the conflict with unbelief.”— Preface. 


Life and Speeches of John Bright. 


By G. Barnett Smith. 2 Steel Portraits. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo, 708 pages, $2 50. 

“A magnificevt testimony to Mr. Bright's genius and 
statesmanship. It would not be — to devise a better 
plan for = eae gr within reasonabie limits a clear and 
detailed view of the part Mr. bright has actually taken 
in public controversic¢s.”"—Edinburgh Scotsman, 


By E. Pax- 


[ay~ Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, New York. 





The Grosvenor Gallery 


LIBRARY, 


BonpD STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 





This institution, situated in the best part of London, 
offers peculiar advantages and attractions to Americans 
and Colonists. The Reading-Rooms and Reference LI- 
brary attached are supplied with all American and 
Colonial newspapers of repute, and the best current 
literature—British, Foreign, and Colonial. There is an 
excellent Restaurant, where dinners and luncheons are 
provided for members at moderate charges, and good 
Smoking-Rooms are attached, so that strangers visiting 
England find therein all the advantages of one of the 
best London clubs. 

On the 25th of March next a Register of American and 
Colonial Visitors will be opened in the Reading-Room, 
by means of which members coming to London will be 
enabled to find the names and addresses of their friends 
in Europe. 

Ladies and gentlemen desirous of joining are request- 
ed to forward their names, addresses, and subscriptions. 

The subscription for members residing in America or 
the Colonies is £1 1s. per annum, and there is no en- 
trance-fee attached. 


7 TA 
GLORIA. 
A Novel. By B. Perez Galdés. From the 
Spanish by Clara Bell. Revised and Cor- 
rected in the United States. 
In Two VOLUMES. 


Paper covers, . . . $1 00 per set. 
Cloth binding, . , ° 





For sale at all the book-stores. 
paid, on receipt of price. 


WILLIAM 8. GOTTSBERGER, Publisher, 


No. 11 Murray Street, New York. 


Sent by mail, post- 


Ys ADIES, ONLY THINK, we will send 


one dozen elegant Fringed Table Napkins; one 
Autograph Album; one hundred Album Verses; five 
yee Assorted Needles; one Specie Purse, and large 
illustrated Family Story-Paper for three months, post- 
paid, to any one who will cut this out and return to us 
with 44 cents. This appears but once. 


MISCELLANY PUBLISHING CO., 
Boston, Mass. 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West Twenty-third St., New York, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED FOR 
The First Aid to the Injured Society, 
of New York, 
First Aid to the Injured. 
By Peter Shepherd, M.D. Revised and enlarged 


by Bowditch Morton, M.D. Square 16mo, 
illustrated, cloth extra, 50 cents. 





The list of PUTNAM’S HANDY-BOOKS for 
the Household, 24 volumes, and the list of new 
publications for the spring season, sent on appli- 
cation. 


Flistorical E:pochs 
SYSTEM on Mt NEMONICS. 
By E. A. FITZSIMON. 


Contains an outline of the world’s history, with an 
ingenious but very simple system of Mnemonics, by 
which the reader is enabled to fix in the memory the 
dates of the most important events in history, from the 
Creation to the present time. Handsomely bound in 
cloth, 70 pages. 

$2 Sent by mail, post-paid, for 50 cents. 

Address 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 
758 Broadway, New York. 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of AN aaaee cnt —- — 4% ART, oes 
re uc of famous 0 

archhvecture, ete. Price, cabinet size, $1 50 per doz. Sen a 
6-cent_stam of 3,700 subjects. JOHN 
P, SOULE, Publisher, 338 Washington St. Mass. 
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